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In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPIO! 


PLUGS 








CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO., LTD.., 
FELTHAM MIDDLESEX 
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j Greatest 


Names 
in Cycling 


See them at 
EARLS COURT 
NOV. 18 - 24 


\eh or at your 
\ 4 local dealer’s 


DYNO-LUXE Lighting with 
Dry Battery Unit; built-in thief- 
proof lock; stainless steel spokes 
and rims; Sturmey-Archer 3- 
and 4-speed gears with Handle- 
bar ‘‘ Flick” Trigger Control 
—these and many other special 
features make RALEIGH 
INDUSTRIES’ products the 
Greatest Show at the Cycle 
Show. 















Models that 
really work 


Building a model that really works 
is the greatest fun in the world. 
With Meccano you can build one 
working model after another, 
taking each to pieces and using the 
same parts to build something 
entirely different. No ready-made 
toy can give such pleasure. 


Obtainable ONLY from Meccano Dealers. 


MADE IN 
ENGLAND BY 





MECCANO LIMITED 














Soupy says :~ 





Six delicious, nourishing platefuls 
from 7id —_ 3d anit serves two 


SY MINGTON 
— BECES . 


DINNER TIME 
- START OFF RIGHT, 
SYMINGTON'S 
-DEUICIOUS SIGHT. 






Watch for Soupy at 
vour local cinema 


Oe 
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November 


By November manufacturers have completed delivery of 
their Christmas orders and, when the large demand for 
exports has been met, the children at home are not 
forgotten. Christmas stocks are being delivered to retailers, 
a great nation of shopkeepers is preparing to put goods 
into its shop windows, and bankers make ready to meet 
: heavy seasonal demands upon their services. Whichever 
‘ side of the counter will be your concern during the 
Christmas shopping season, you can depend upon assistance 
from the Midland Bank, whose wide commercial experience 
is available at 2000 branches throughout England and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


RETURN EXCURSIONS COST STILL LESS 


NOW! Travel to Ireland the easy way—by air. New low winter fares. 
No fuss, queues, confusion or currency problems at all. Send your goods 
by air, too. Telephone Regent 0532, BEA or your travel agent for infor- 
mation and immediate bookings. LONDON-DUBLIN £7.14.0 single, £13.17.0 return. 
10-day midweek excursion* £12.12.0 return. MANCHESTER-DUBLIN £4.10.0 single, £8.2.0 return, 
3-day excursion* £6.12.0 return. LIVERPOOL-DUBLIN £4.5.0 single, £7.13.0 return. 3-day 
excursion* £6.6.0 return. GLASGOW-DUBLIN £5.5.0 single, £9.9.0 return, 3-day excursion* 
£7.5.0 return. * No excursions from 17 Dec. to 10 Jan. 


TRAVEL TO IRELAND THE EBSSY WAY 


ACR LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 13 





THE FAMOUS 
‘VELDTSCHOEN’— 
AN ALL-WEATHER SHOE SPECIALLY 
BUILT FOR COMFORT AND HARD WEAR 


AT DOLCIS SHOE STORES 











built the 
renown of 
the Havana 


Quality must 
be the test of 
the Jamaican 
Cigar. 


Special 
Cabinet 


Selection and 
usual boxes. 


MADE AND SHIPPED BY HOUSES WITH THE FAMILY TRADITION 
OF FINE CIGARS 





cM.1 
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Famed for craftsmanship throughout 
the years, Eversharp now produce 
a greater value for money than ever 
before. These handsome gifts await 
you in the shops, though not in 
very great numbers. See your 
Stationer or Jeweller early for 
these treasured Christmas presents. 


HEAL’S 


Presents for 
particular people 





CC of the season are fittingly expressed in this 
exquisite Morocco Beauty case by Finnigans. Containing 





May “i send you a copy of Engine-turned silver accessories, large mirror in lid and a lift-out EVERSHARP 
our Christmas Catalogue ? tray, this gift costs 262.6.0 Pencils 
J ¥ Size when closed —10” x 8” x 5” x62 5/6 to 41/8 
KINGSWOOD 
* ens 
12/108 18/4 


=~ ; 
. . 
= : : S 
i including tax 
HEAL & SON LTD, 
196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


LONDON, W.! 


Eversharp Products are madein England, Canada & U.S.A 


SUF MOND: RTREET 
The House of the Present | EVERSHARP LTD 
LONOON ° MANCHESTER ~ CAMBERLEY e TRURO | 195-199, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 














“GOOD-NIGHT” | a | pleasures 
ea | fee cHANEL © of the table.. 


Your continued health de- PARIS 
pends on regular natural 
sleep. To maintain your 
vitality and build your 
resistance there is nothing 
so good as a regular bedtime 
cup of Allenburys Diet. 





It’s not necessarily how much you 
eat, but just as likely what you 
eat that brings on indigestion; 
hurried meals and worry are other 
causes. 150 years ago “Dr. 
Jenner’s” won world fame for 
the speedy relief of indigestion. 
The stress of modern life and diet 





It’s delicious ..... purest | str 
full-cream milk and wheat. | restrictions make the need for 
ay ENP lei 1 “Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozen- 

é s f00c s A 
ceria eae ges”’ equally great to-day. Prices 
| 1/7 and 3/9 from Chemists, or 


for Free Sample in Pocket Case. 


SAVORY & MOORE LTD. 
143 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


THE MOST TREASURED WAME IN PERFUME... address below. Send a postcard 


+ 


From all chemists, 4/6d. a tin. = | 
MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. | | 
D4 | | 
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wen 


For a beautiful dress 
offer dark... 
StiFF brocades 
babFetas 


foibles 
satins 





PEDO IP OT 











: moire. 
From the Famous collection oF | Children 10% their bes, 
| Fine Fabrics by in ‘Dayella’ 


If it Shrinks - we Replace 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 4 sont 
{tot 
+ BES rd 


The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families’ Association will be delighted to 


A have any ‘ Dayella’ clothes that your children may have out-grown. 
16, Grosvenor Sk, London. WI. i 


POT ROLL LTE PEE TT PEIN NPS Ire 


“VIVELLA’ AND CLYDELLA’ 
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Every part of the body is given 

uniform and restful support | 

on the soft yet resilient | 

Dunlopillo mattress | 

| 

“CRESTA” 

393 


; COSSACK 








- +. PLUS MANY 
DOWN-TO-EARTH ADVANTAGES 


A Dunlopillo Mattress n 

turning, shaking or re-making. te 
hygienic and “air-conditioned”, moth 
and vermin-resisting, and has no 
Springs and nothing to make dust. 











See it at your furnishers 


DUNLOPILLO 


. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Dunlopillo Div. (Dept. P), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpoot, 9 





London: 19-20 New Bond Street, W.! 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
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Protects 
and 


Tortiftes| 


Now is the time your family 

needs fortifying against winter ills. 

‘KEPLER’ supplements your weekly fat ration and 

gives additional vitamins A and D. The whole 

family will love its smooth, sweet, malty flavour and 

will benefit from the extra energy and extra food that 

‘KEPLER’ provides. So be wise ! See your chemist 
and start the daily ‘ KEPLER’ habit now. 


MORE GOOONESS 
TO THE SPOONFUC \j 









In two sizes—3/3 and 5.9 


A BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. PRODUCT 














Thumb-control oven heat regula- 
a clear view of the oven | 
without opening the door. It’s | 
worth looking into the Vulean—the 
cooker with every advantage. 


REVELATiIQn 


















The Vulcan Glass 
Panel eliminates 
guess-work ... 
e Stays clear — 
never steams over 
e Retains oven heat 
e Is tire-proof 
e Permanently 
guaranteed 
against failure 





“y 


) 
prvscotend sgarnet shay amd , 
will be replaced free of cheap 
a the oust of Jatlore at any 





jiper- hee ~ 
| VULCAN STOVE CO LTR H 
| | 


ip dit — ‘= 


Vualcan— 


VULCAM STOVE CO. LTO., EXETER 
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A DUSTER 


Saturday.—‘‘Polishing’s so easy with O-Cedar,” 
murmured Mistress just now as we rubbed 
up the mahogany. And how I agree with 

her ! You could see to powder your nose in 

the shining wood. Paintwork, porcelain and 
tiles all sparkled too—all done in a jiffy with 
just a few drops of O-Cedar, the polish that’s 
really economical. 











To maintain the properties of 
your O-Cedar Mop, don’t forget 
occasionally to moisten the pad 
with a little O-Cedar Polish. 


‘(Cedar 


POLISH 


improves the shining hour 
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The cottage weavers of Old Kilmarnock were making carpets 
back in 1728. Today in the modern factory of BMK you will find 
craftsmen who have inherited their skill. . 


. who use it for sorting 
and blending the wools and controlling the many processes . . . 
leaving the rest of the work to high-speed machines. That is the 
way to go about the task of making fine carpets for the many. 


Been I orlon x 


Mothproof CARPETS 
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The comfort and durability of -a new mattress 
depends mostly on what you can’t see—the filling. 
If you see the Curled Hair tag, you will know 
you ate spending your money wisely. Nothing 
equals Curled Hair for mattresses and upholstery, 
nothing is more hygienic, durable and comfottable. 
Always see the Curled Hair tag before you buy. 


Insist on ‘Curled Hair’ for comfort & economy 





VS-22 











Price ot a: hy 
Plus £1 - 
TRAOE enouiies INVITED 


as swoww a7 All Good Toy Shops & Stores 
werw tHoseé orwer ALL- STEEL ee rovs 
Fro MOBO MERRY-GO-R xt 


‘Teo MOBO tan ae site 














4 Ta MOBO (XQ AIR-DESK.. 
World Distributors : 
SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD - & New Oxford Street - London - W.CI. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 0786-9 Telegrams: Sebel, Westcent, London Cables: Sebel, London 








meaning of cosiness. Yet Blan- 
sheets’ soft luxurious texture 
can’t tickle the most sensi- 
tive skins—they’re cotton 
throughout: and, of course, 
they wash and boil easily. 
Write for the Blansheet book 
‘Warm Welcome’ sent free from 
the Vantona Household Advice 
Bureau (Dept. 10.8). 


Vantona Blansheets 


GIVE YOU A WARM WELCOME 


In white or tel shades of blue, green, rose or gold 
Prices from 25/11d. to $1/11d. each, according to size, 


be called ‘icy’ or ‘shivery’— 
never cosy without benefit of 
hot water bottles. Now, as 
you nestle down between the 
Blansheets on a freezing win- 
ter’s night, warm from the 
toes up the moment you get 
into bed, you know the true 


DR OL : ef 








Vantona Textiles Ltd., 107 Portland Street, Manchester 1 
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Eton Wall Game. 


What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about a “Shy”. The topic is 
Burrough’s Gin. People of discernment, who prefer gin 
drinks, always try for Burrough’s because it is triple 
distilled. This is the extra refinement that makes 
Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 
Taken plain it is delicious . . . and Burrough’s Gin always 
“keeps its place”’ everr in the most delicate cocktail. 
Prices : 32/4 per bottle ; 16/11 per half bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 


IT 1S TRIPLE DISTILLED !?! 


JAMES BURROUGCH LTD., 75, CALE DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD, S.E.II 











Bute-one of Church’s best. A veldtschoen water-proof. 
Good looking, hard walking, robust. Twenty-five miles 


a day—and leaves your foot fresh as a debutante. 
For really rough ground,‘ Bute’ hands over to the‘ Arran’ boot—same pedigree 


Church's 


famous English shoes 
made by Church’s of Northampton 
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*, .. have you saved £40 on your A.O.A. round trip ? ” * 











A.O.A. now offer a further 25% re- 
| duction on fares (already previously 
reduced by 10%), for round trips to 
the United States. For example, the 
new Excursion fare from London to 
New York and back is only £115. 16s. 
—a reduction of over £40 on the 
normal fare. Fares cover delicious 
meals and drinks (cocktails, sherry, 


Scotch and Rye), served on board 
every Flagship. There are no tips or 
extras. These special 30-day round-trip 
fares will operate from October Ist, 
1948 to March 3lst, 1949, (trip must 
be completed by April 30th, 1949), 
and are from all parts of Europe 
to New York, Boston or Gander 
(Newfoundland). 








7 
-». another reason why MORE people fly MORE miles by Flagship 





Reservations and Information from your Local Travel Agent (who makes no charge 
for obtaining your A.O.A. ticket), or 180 Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: REG 8414 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES + + - AMERICAN AIRLINES 











This 


PHILGO 


MODEL deserves to be heard 


A547B 


Once you’ve heard this Philco 
s-valve Table Model you will 
know that you need look no 
further. It is unequalled for 





clarity of tone, selectivity and 










tasteful design. And it sells at the 
| PHILCO RADIO 


AND TELEVISION 
CORPORATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN LTD 


204/206 Gt. Portland Street, 
London, W.1. Euston 5566 


very reasonable price of £21.13.4 
(Including Purchase Tax). 
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A Tootal Tie is still hard 
to find, but it’s well worth 
searching for, With all 
the old virtues of crease- 
resistance and washability, 
Ea this season’s ties are 
} ON showing some grand new 
', designs and stimulating 
colour styles. 
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e@ HAIR CREAM 
@ LATHERING SHAVING CREAM 
@ BRUSHLESS SHAVING CREAM 
e@ AFTER SHAVE LOTION @ BAY RUM 


From the best Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 
Dl 





STRIBUTED BY R. HOVENDEN & SONS LTD., LONDON & PARIS | 











The ‘ ELITE 
now reduced 
price £2.18 6 
inciuding 
purse and tax 





= Kershaw Theatre Glasses make presents which are both 
4; Hi a useful and exciting. Useful because the Christmas season 

Gis) ae means theatres, concerts and the circus, and you can’t 
always get the best seats. And exciting? They certainly are ! Take the ‘ Elite’, so 
flat that it occupies less room than a packet of cigarettes ! The ‘ Tivoli’, a perfect 
miniature wide angle glass with a bending bridge. The ‘Sportsman’, a 3-ounce bi- 
nocular worn like spectacles, or the more conservative ‘ Bijou’, beautiful, light and 


compact. All, except the black ‘Sportsman’, available in a range of attractive 





colours. All, without exception, recently reduced in price. 
THE ‘TIVELY 
reduced price 
£5.0.0 
THE ‘SPORTSMAN’ 
reduced price 
£4.15.0 
THE‘BIJOVU’ 
reduced price 
£3.0.0 
All prices include 
tax and leather purse or case 


See them at your nearest Kershaw dealers. 





KERSHAW-SOHO (SALES) LIMITED 
Imperial House - 80-82 Regent Street - London WI 

















Gr the Leveliest stockings -_ 











. .. when you’ve had your 
morning Eno. Not only does its 
cheery sparkle buck you up — Eno 
clears your bloodstream of 
impurities. You feel fine — all day! 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


for cheerful livers 


2/3 and 3/11 a bottle (tax included) 
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By Appointment 





SE, MCVitie & Price Ltd. 


Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
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MCVITIE & PRICE LIMITED + EDINBURGH + LONDON + MANCHESTER 
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Crosse & 
Biackwelt 


ROSSE 
LACKWELL 


SOUPS THAT NOURISH 


MIXED VEGETABLE, MOCK TURTLE, MULLIGATAWNY, 
MEAT, SCOTCH BROTH, TOMATO, CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
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Charivaria 


IT is when a strong odds-on favourite loses that people 
tend to start talking about doping, says a sports-writer. 
Now, who could have got at Mr. Dewey ? 


° °o 


A reader complains that a recent legacy was practically 
all dissipated by lawyers’ fees. He says it was hardly 
worth getting in touch with them just to hear of something 

to their advantage. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 
“ANCIENT CRooK FOR BISHOP” 
Headline in Singapore paper. 
oO °o 


According to a prison 
governor a new inmate has 
the choice of making things 
easier for himself by con- 
forming cheerfully with the 
rules or worsening his posi- 
tion by a sullen attitude to 
discipline. This is known 
as the two-way stretch. 





° °o 


“Christmas presents need 
not be of any great intrinsic value,” we are reminded. You 
> 

can, of course, always give money. 


° ° 
A weather expert warns us that snow-clouds are drifting 


about in the North of England. Probably looking for 
some high ground to be expected on. 


o °o 


At Windsor the race stewards overruled their own 
objection to a winner for bumping and boring. Did they 
add a rider, warning themselves to be more careful in 
future ? 


A Chelsea man who paints futurist portraits has declared 
that he will neither shave nor have his hair cut until he 
has sold a picture for a hundred guineas. He is described 
as a straggling young artist. 


° ° 


“Fog will not affect your lungs, provided you keep your 
mouth shut,” declares a medical writer. We won’t tell 
a soul. : 








°o ° Qos n 1 fh 
: ee | has . 34 a4 
“Loans WitnHovut SEcurItTyY! nana | . 
eons 


£2 to £1,000. 
Obtainable from All Chemists 
10d. per Bottle.” 
Advt. in “ Walsall Observer.” 


Anything back on the bottle? 
° ° 


A street violinist told an 
interviewer that December 
was his best month of the 
year. So he is getting ready 
to do his Christmas Chopin 


early. GS 
° ° pe 


A diner complains that 
something extra was put on his restaurant bill because he 
had a second helping of soup. He doubts if the manage- 
ment is entitled to make a depth charge. 


° ° 


Things One Can Never Forget 


“Tt is well known that there are fourteen independent absolute 
scalar differential invariants of the second order associated with 
the gravitational metric . . ."—Opening of a letter in “ Nature.” 


° ° 


According to a chef the secret of cooking whale meat is 
onions. Now if he can only tell us how to keep the cooking 
of onions secret... 
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Mr. Paling—For Action, Please. 


HEN I heard that the Government were going to 
W ames interference by electrical apparatus I was 

overjoyed. There is a piece of electrical apparatus 
in this house which interferes with sleep. Its purpose is to 
heat water for the bath and this it does with great skill and 
fidelity. But it goes clonk in the night. 

Whether it also goes clonk in the day I neither know nor 
care. Probably it does; but, like the hissing of the tank 
in the loft, the noise is not of a kind that permeates to the 
conscious ear in daylight. (I might well say more about the 
tank in the loft, but it is not electric and therefore not 
subject, at the moment of writing, to Government inspec- 
tion.) What I am trying to say is that the water-heater 
obtrudes its offensive clonkings only at times when the 
household is anxious to sleep. It lies in wait. It lets 
the victim snuggle down. It gives him time to draw up the 
left knee, to pull the rucked-up pyjama leg down over 
the calf, to get the right arm comfortable and breathe 
out the long-drawn breath that bids farewell to waking 
cares. Then it goes clonk. 

If it went clonk-clonk-clonk-clonk all through the night, 
like a petrol-engine, one could deal with it. The mind has 
the power, as is well known, of shutting itself off from 
continuous noises such as the roar of traffic or the sea. 
But this particular engine is driven by electricity, not 
petrol, and it has subtlety; it clonks once, and (for a time) 
clonks no more. The listener waits. Time passes. Little 
by little expectancy is lulled, the limbs relax, the muscles 
of the neck slacken. Torpor, that blessed goddess—whose 
genitive must be torporis, but whose ablative plural, 
torporibus, is never, so far as one can recollect at this time 
of night, found—touches the numbing brain with leaden 
fingers... 

Clonk ! 

I am anxious not to give a wrong impression of the 
noise made by this water-heater. There is too much 
resonance about the word I have chosen to represent it. 
Something of a creak is in it, but duller, rounder, more 
muffled than the sharp reports given out so oddly by ward- 
robes around midnight. If one were to strike a piece of 
tightly stretched cardboard with a fountain-pen ... Or 
supposing the tap of a death-watch beetle were to syn- 
chronize with the sound of a drop of water falling from a 
height of ten feet on to corrugated 
iron—that might give an approxima- 
tion to the sound. But of course the 
odds against such a thing happening 
must be enormous. 

As to the time-interval between 
manifestations, it has been calculated 
by a member of this household that in 
the earlier stages some seventy-eight 
heart-beats intervene. I could wish 
that the calculation had not been made. 
Whatever may be said against the 
water-heater as a disturber of rest, no 
one ever suggested that it had the 
power, unaided, to drive its victim out 
of bed and all the way downstairs for 
a glass of brandy. When I tried out 
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BUILDER~ 


me, for no doctor has yet drawn my attention to this weak- 
ness, but no doubt as middle age approaches one must expect 
the steady pulse of youth to be subject to minor variations. 
Curry, I said to myself—thirty-five—may not be altogether 
wise—thirly-six, thirty-seven—especially when followed— 
thirty-eight, thirty—wait for it, thirty-nine—by cheese. 
Forty. 

At forty-four my heart stopped altogether, and only a 
quick movement of the left arm got it going again in time. 
I now had a further worry, for the organ was thudding and 
bumping with such violence that I began to doubt whether 
I should be able to hear the next clonk from the water- 
heater above the clamour. In that case I might well go 
on counting indefinitely, or for such time as there was any- 
thing left to count, and to obviate this risk, and also 
because the vibration of the bed-springs at each hammer- 
blow threatened to disturb my concentration, I raised 
myself to a sitting position and attempted to muffle 
the sound by laying my right hand over the centre of 
disturbance. 

It is odd how a simple action will start a train of associa- 
tion and how the brain will refuse to rest until that train 
has been followed to its conclusion. Somewhere, in some 
well-known book, a hand had been laid upon just such a 
chest as this... I got.up, and catching up my dressing- 
gown went downstairs to my book-shelves. 

In less than half an hour I had found the passage I 
sought. The reader will remember how, towards the end 
of A Study in Scarlet, the prisoner Jefferson Hope requests 
Dr. Watson to put his hand upon his chest—upon Jefferson 
Hope’s chest, that is, as the text makes clear: 

“T did so; and became at once conscious of an extraordinary 
throbbing and commotion which was going on inside. The 
walls of his chest seemed to thrill and quiver as a frail build- 
ing would do inside when some powerful engine was at work. 
In the silence of the room I could hear a dull humming and 
buzzing noise which proceeded from the same source.” 

That is well described. I took the book into the dining- 
room and leant against the sideboard for a moment, the 
better to enjoy the Doctor’s unhesitating diagnosis: 

“* Why, I cried, ‘you have an aortic aneurism.’” 

Good old Watson. He never lets a patient down. 
When I had finished the brandy I went upstairs again, 

and as I passed the water-heater it 
<<, Went, quite distinctly, clonk. This was 
(L not the last occasion on which it ex- 
+ pressed itself that night, but I did not 
think it worth while beginning the 
heart count over again. Life is too 
short, by all the symptoms, to waste 
what is left of it on a water-heater. 
As I say, it is a useful piece of appara- 
tus and does its work well, but if the 
Government intends to suppress it the 
Government has my blessing. 

° ° 


Stoics May Smoke. 





this heart-beat theory I had got, as I 
remember, into the late twenties of my 
first count before it occurred to me 





. HAT Can’t Be Cured 
Must Be Endured,” 
Our parents would aver; 





But only we who try to grow 





3 
that the irregularity of my heart-beats 7 
might well prejudice the success of the y . 


And cure our own tobacco know 





experiment. The discovery surprised 





How right they were. 
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AUGEAN STABLES 


“Go on, Hercules; and do it thoroughly. 
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“To the Nonpareil Christmas Card Manufacturing Co., Ltd.—Greetings .. .” 


On Not Listening to the Third Programme 


OT listening to Third o’ nights 
gives richly various delights. 


What swoons a-down th’enchanted air ? 
What beaded bubbles winck 
condensing through the leaky grid? 
Is someone analysing Kyd? 
Are mummers mouthing Moliére 
or, maybe, Maeterlinck ? 

(Yes: I will have a drinck.) 


What airy speculations span 

the air itself? 

I speculate: 

perhaps a talk on Kublai Khan— 

a guess at Ozymandias’ fate ? 

Does some professor postulate 

that two plus two 

is truly four? 

If that cock does not fight 

some do, 

so can it be Le Cog d’Or? 
(Cheers!) 


Can it be a concert, or 
a string quartet? 
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A teeny, weeny 
delicious wail by Cherubini 
Or Wagner—burst all the brass? 
Suppose it’s Bach’s B Minor Mass 
—but then, again, 
suppose it’s not? 

(Three bitters, please!) 
Sir Walter Scott 
might be dissected, to be sure: 
the background of the Catiline plot 
come either after 
or before 
sweet Lucia di Lammermoor. 


By such hypotheses 
as these 
(Five milds!) 

my evenings are beguiled— 

but all these theories rare and wild 

are dashed— 

which is what makes me shirty 

when I tune in to the absurd 

realities I hear on Third 

a little later than ten-thirty. 
R.C.S. 


Nfs 
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Macchiavelli (in Quotes) 


. UOTES,” said Cogbottle, “are things whose legal 
status I’ve always meant to find out about.” 
Upfoot looked doubtful. 
“Quotation-marks,” Cogbottle explained. 
verted commas. 
from that?” 

Staring in the direction indicated, Upfoot appeared still 
more doubtful. He turned back to Cogbottle and said 
“Do you mean the man?” 

“T mean the cart. The dust-cart. 
understand about that?” 

After a pause, Upfoot said, “I still don’t——” 

“You understand that to be a part of the activities of 
the local council, don’t you?” 

“Well, of course. Refuse-collection in the streets—the 
honest noisy dustmen—come to think of it,” Upfoot broke 
off and looked at his watch, “they’re on the job a bit late. 
Dustmen usually choose a time when the shrewd whacks 
they catch gate-posts will wake a lot of people up. Is 
that what you mean?” 

Cogbottle said, “No. I ask you to consider them a 
little more deeply. The mere fact that those men are 
engaged in a council job—is that all you go by when you 
conclude they ’re council men ?” 

“Well, no,” said Upfoot a little impatiently. 
the cart, after all. It’s a council cart, isn’t it?” 

“Well, is it? How do you know?” 

“Damn it all,” said Upfoot, pointing, “it says so. 
‘Borough of Scrapehole,’ it says, on the side.” 

Cogbottle assumed a complacent expression. “Ah,” he 
said. ‘‘That’s exactly what I mean. If you look a little 
more closely you will see that the words ‘Borough of Scrape- 
hole’ are in quotes.” 

“But that’s just a bit of vagueness on the part of the 
painter, or whoever wrote out the words for him to copy. 
Plenty of people have no idea how to use quotes, or what 
they’re for. Why, it’s not uncommon,” said Upfoot, “to 
see them used solely for emphasis: I’ve seen a notice on a 
fish-shop, ‘Eat More Fish “But” Get It Here’—the But 
being in ‘ 

Cogbottle raised a hand. “I quite agree, that might be 
the reason. But suppose it’s a Macchiavellian plot?” 

“T never knew that Macchiavelli % 

“Suppose,” Cogbottle interrupted, “that some cunning 
crook who’d taken the trouble to find out exactly what 
you can legally do with quotes had discovered that there 
was no regulation against naming your vehicle anything 
you liked to name it?” 

“You mean like ‘Spirit of St. Louis’ or ‘Gertie from 
Bizerta’ or 4 

“Exactly. He could paint on the side of his lorry,” 
suggested Cogbottle, “anything he liked—‘ Office of Works’ 
or ‘War Damage Demolition Squad’ or ‘Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning’ or even ‘Board of Inland Revenue.’ 
Then he could park the thing close to a house with the 
inscription well in view of the front door, ring the bell, be 
admitted without flashing any further credentials, and do 
practically what he liked. Think of the possibilities!” 

Upfoot thought. “Always provided,” he said at length, 
‘that whoever opened the door hadn’t noticed the quotes.” 

“You hadn’t noticed them.” 

“And always provided that you can legally name a 
vehicle after anything you like.” 

“Well, I am assuming that,” said Cogbottle, absently 
reading the inscription on the bottom of his cigarette- 
lighter. ‘I’m allowing for the possibility that that chap,” 


“ In- 
Look at that; what do you understand 


What do you 


*There’s 











he nodded towards one of the dustmen and put his lighter 
away, “has been stopped and questioned by a policeman as 
he drove his truck through the town. ‘Now then,’ said 
the policeman, sternly, ‘I see there are quotes round the 
words “Borough of Scrapehole” on the side of that 
lorry——’”’ 

“That there lorry.” 

““—that there lorry. It suggests to my mind,’ said 
the policeman, suspicion kindling in his eye, ‘that there 
may be a danger of folks being deceived ——’ Oh, come 
now,” said Cogbottle with impatience, “you can’t really 
contend that any policeman would have been as officious 
as that. Besides, there’s an insuperable objection: if 
policemen, or even any one policeman, had ever shown signs 
of being as officious as that, the quotes on the side of this 
truck would long ago have been obliterated. No dustman 
wants to be stopped every time he goes out by: P 

“But you’re assuming,” said Upfoot, “that this is a 
genuine council dust-cart. I thought your whole point 
was that it might be a phoney one. This man,” he added, 
as a burly dustman approached, “being a burglar or some- 
thing counting on his dustmanship to make him invisible, 
like G. K. Chesterton’s postman.” 

“Not at all. I was only considering the possibility—if 
the legal position is as I suggested ‘ 














Upfoot respectfully addressed the dustman: “I suppose 
your name isn’t Macchiavelli?”’ 
“Mac?” said the dustman. 

Any message?” 


‘“No, Mac’s on the other 


round. R. M. 

















* Beard-trim, please.” 
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‘Nothin’ from Dorothea or Enid this mornin’.” 


HERE is a proverbial saying in 
our part of the world—‘ As owd 


as Ormondroyd’s.” It refers of 
course to the famous boilermaking firm 
of Ormondroyd and Uggshaw. In fact 
nobody knows how old it is. They say 
that Queen Elizabeth, on one of her 
tours of England, slept in one of our 
largest boilers, and that Mary Queen of 
Scots was imprisoned in one of the 
smallest ones. One thing I do know, 
and that is that ever since anyone 
can remember there has been an Old 
Man Ormondroyd—-¢rim, black-booted, 
worsted - suited, indigo - waistcoated, 
gold - watch - and - chained—presiding 
with stern yet kindly despotism over 
the machicolated buildings that crown 
the windy heights of Cleckersyke 
Clough. Thank you. As everyone 
knows, most of the Ormondroyds have 
tended to disinherit their eldest sons, 
usually for marrying  mill-hands, 
governesses, or beautiful slave-girls, 
but occasionally for running away to 
Paris to become artists. In one case, 
owing to a mistake by a railway 
booking-clerk, one of the young 
Ormondroyds ran away to Sheffield 
instead and became an extremely 
wealthy steel-magnate—but he was of 
course disinherited just the same. At 


A Word to Parents 


Ormondroyd’s tradition is everything. 
Parents who are thinking of ap- 
prenticing their sons at the famous old 
firm often complain because Ormond- 
royd’s even to-day preserves so much 
of its individuality—even eccentricity. 
“Look at Mutterthwaite’s,” they say. 
“Look at Grampus and Hardcastle’s. 
Fully rationalized. Up-to-date. Turn- 
ing out boilers by the thousand. How 
often do we get a boiler from Ormond- 
royd’s? Once a year perhaps. And 
even then it is turned out not for the 
commercial market but for the private 
collector, usually in America. If I 
sent my son to Ormondroyd’s would 
he really get a fair chance of learning 
modern boiler-making ?”’ 

The answer is of course that Ormond- 
royd’s are not aiming at quantity. I 
remember the Old Man himself sent for 
me one day and said “Pinwright, do 
you know what we are aiming at?” 
Like a fool I said “Quantity.” The 
Old Man smiled and shook his head. 


“No, Pinwright,’ he said, “not 
Quantity. Nor Quality either. What 


we are aiming at is to try to bring 
the world more happiness through 
boilers. Always remember that.” And 
I have always remembered it. 
Naturally, then, the atmosphere in 
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our works is a very happy one. We 
are encouraged to talk, sing, and even 
play musical instruments and non- 
gambling games at our work; and it is 
an understood thing that in the 
unlikely event of the works being 
totally submerged by flooding, water- 
polo will be laid on by Mr. Hargreaves, 
our popular works manager. Most of 
us keep pets of some kind, ranging 
from white mice and ferrets to the 
larger mammals. Dankshaw, whose 
aged mother combines taxidermy with 
taking in people’s washing, has a large 
stuffed eagle by his work bench. 
Another operative, Josiah Heppen- 
stall, at one time kept a fully-grown 
python of a particularly active variety, 
and many were the shouts of laughter 
as with flashing eyes it confronted some 
astonished visitor. As a rule it would 
merely chase its victim round the 
factory two or three times, and then, 
to show how fast it could really go, 
would race alongside the three-forty- 
five Huddersfield train for a few miles 
before returning home to its evening 
meal. However, in the end the factory 
inspector, on one of his annual visits, 
ruled that the python took up too 
much room, and Heppenstall, not with- 
out tearful scenes, had to hand over his 
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pet to the professional care of old Mrs. 
Dankshaw. It is now one of the most 
admired exhibits in the Natural History 
Room at the Uggshaw Institute. 

What an ideal factory! no doubt 
most people will say. Surely no work 
ever gets done there?) Make no mis- 
take. The Old Man’s paternal rule can 
be stern and pitiless. For incompetence 
he has no mercy. It will not be out 
of place, perhaps, if I give a short 
though horrifying example. 

Some twenty years ago a certain 
Stanley Theakston was sent to us from 
Hilltop Labour Exchange as an ap- 
prentice boiler-maker. He was of course 
a friendless orphan. Even by the side 
of workers who suffered from such 
occupational diseases as phossy jaw, 
lantern-nose, Tubb’s disease and 
double-ended syncope his appearance 
was not exactly prepossessing. A tow- 
coloured thatch of hair hung dankly 
over a thatch-coloured face, in which 
the greenish gleam of protruding teeth 
might have been glimpsed had not a 
huge black cloth cap, surmounted by 
a brass button of repulsive design, 
which he was never known to take off 
on any account, involved his whole 
person in murky though merciful 
obscurity. Thank you once again. 

In spite of a certain prejudice we 
all did our best to help the new hand. 
But from the first his attitude was 
unco-operative. If he was given a 
boiler and told to get busy on it he 
would give it a few desultory taps with 
his hammer and then, evidently 
losing interest, would turn his back on 
it and go to sleep. Even when Mut- 
cliffe, Heppenstall, or one of the other 
hands showed him the old _boiler- 
maker’s trick of reviving flagging 
interest by trundling the boiler smartly 
up and down the shed a few times he 
did not seem able to grasp the idea; 
he would trundle his boiler right out of 
the shed, down the road, and perhaps 
into some canal or waste dingle, where 
it would be found days afterwards in 
a rusted and unserviceable condition. 
Nor was this the worst. As most 
people are aware, it is dangerous to 
light a fire under a boiler without first 
turning the water on. Theakston was 
continually setting Nature at defiance 
in this way; it was his delight to start 
fires not merely under his own boilers 
but under other people’s as well. 
Nature’s rejoinder often took a violent 
form, and it was no fault of Theakston’s 
if there was not heavy loss of life and 
damage to property. 

No one was surprised when in the 
end the Old Man sent for him. As it 
happened, I had been taken off boiler- 
making that morning to do a few 
repairs in the Old Man’s office, in which 


he had disinherited two of his sons 
the previous evening. So as I moved 
about the room, patching up a torn 
curtain here and there, sweeping up 
the plaster from the floor, and remov- 
ing traces of blood from the ceiling 
with Sugden’s No. 2 Fluid, I was able 
to hear every word of the interview. 

“What’s your name, my lad?” 
began the Old Man, kindly enough. 

“Theakston.” 

“Well, Theakston, so you don’t take 
to boiler-making? The foreman in 
your shed tells me that you have no 
interest in your work. It seems that 
you have not completed a single boiler 
during the fifteen years you have been 
in the works. How is this?” 

Theakston seemed to be struggling 
for breath. 

“Come, lad,” went on the undevi- 
ating voice. ‘Tell me. I am here to 
help you.” 
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ANO 


Ina horrible gulping tone Theakston 
spoke. “Boilers? I thought they said 
bolsters. At the Labour Exchange.” 

There was a terrible silence. I laid 
down the shattered halma-board I was 
mending. The Old Man had gone 
white with anger. If looks could kill, 
old Mrs. Dankshaw might well have 
found an unusual object for her skill 
on her work-table that very night. 
Then the crisis passed. The Old Man 
pointed to the door. 

“Go! And never again set foot in 
Clerkersyke Clough.” 

Theakston staggered out of the door. 

The end of the story is characteristic. 
Years later I heard that the Old Man 
had forgiven the friendless orphan 
sufficiently to set him up in a rather 
meagre way as a literary and dramatic 
agent in Tristan da Cunha. All things 
considered, I think it was remarkably 
generous of him. 
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“Of course Peter wants to be a policeman when 
be grows up.” 


Fashions 


HIS is not meant to be an article on clothes, but I 

want to begin with that branch of the subject and 

say something about the garments mankind has worn 
through the ages. Primitive man wore fur—or rather skins, 
a less fluffy word suggesting a hearth-rug with a leg at each 
corner—and Ancient Britons woad, while the Phcenicians 
dyed their clothes purple like mad. This welter of little- 
known facts may have rather bewildered my readers, but 
before we leave ancient, as opposed to merely olden, times 
I must mention the toga, which may be defined as the result 
of taking a huge sheet and compressing it willy-nilly into a 
single garment. Togas were of course worn by the Romans, 
and, while not for a moment wishing to say anything against 
a fine well-looped garment, I should like to suggest that it 
is this sort of thing that puts an era so far from the present 
times and makes the ancient Romans so different from my 
readers, however hard they use their imaginations. There 
is practically no moment in a modern day, except perhaps 
when making a speech while holding a School Certificate, 
that a toga would go with. (This may be said with 
variations about the clothes of any distant age or race, 
which rather spoils it.) 

Moving on, if backwards, we come to ancient Greece, 
where people wore the Greek for toga, winged hats and so 
on, and now we jump forward to the Middle Ages and after 
in our own country. At odd times, historians say vaguely, 
people have worn long pointed shoes with the ends curling 
up, dunce’s hats, neck-ruffs which are noted for being easy 
to draw, wigs, ermine, feathered pancakes and goodness 
knows what. By the time Restoration comedy had set in 
the whole thing had got completely out of hand, and more 
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or less stayed so until the invention of the horse-bus, which 
made no difference. There were of course even in the old 
days some sober and economical fashions, the most notable 
example of which was Oliver Cromwell. I shall end this 
paragraph on a fashion-conscious note by remarking that 
those of my readers whose clothes are swayed by fashion 
have had several years off and have not yet got used to 
their new note-taking attitude to the clothes sections of 
the newspapers. 

This brings me to fashion illustrations, which are a world 
of their own with people so consistently long and thin 
that a drawing of an ordinary-shaped person would look 
short and thick. 


epee: ITURE, like clothes, changes with the times. This 
is said simply as a lead-in, and actually furniture does 
nothing of the sort; it stays where put, let the times be 
what they may. I don’t suppose my readers’ arm-chairs 
have changed in the least, except for new loose covers 
and the springs coming through the arms, since the day 
they got them. Arm-chairs, by the way, are more closely 
linked with clothes-fashions than most kinds of furniture; 
students of trends will have read that with the decrease 
of panniers and crinolines, arm-chairs that you can sit 
back in became free for all, including those who sit right 
forward on the edge and those who have sportingly offered 
to sit on small wooden ones; but there is also an independ- 
ently progressive spirit in the history of arm-chairs; some- 
thing, in the way they have cut out the twiddles at the top 
and got down to the floor at the bottom, which is spiritually 
in line with the decline of Gothic print. Meanwhile, small 
wooden chairs have pursued their own course; they have 
not been affected by clothes so much as by chair-makers 
like Chippendale and Sheraton, who have been indirectly 
responsible for many sporting guesses from the lay public, 
but there are two anonymous undercurrents, one with a 
back with spokes, called a wheelback, and one with just a 
bar at the top, called the kitchen chair. 

Beds began by being heaps of rushes; through the ages 
they have worked up to four-posters, down to brass and 
on to sheer bed, with nothing to prop the pillows up against ; 
but historians note that the length seems to have stayed 
constant lately, six-feet-two being what shops have every 
confidence in telling mattress-orderers who have forgotten 
to measure in that direction. The only other piece of 
furniture I can deal with now is the writing-desk. Apart 
from such developments as the roll-top, a word all know 
but few have seen in action, the standard desk with four 
drawers down each side has not changed at all, except to 
cost a lot now because it is an antique. 


I WANTED to tell my readers something about fashions 
in manners and etiquette, but not having much space 
all I shall say is that when people out to dinner are told 
dinner is ready the orthodox procedure is, frankly, mass 
hesitation. I am referring to a modern high-rating dinner, 
no fancy-dress but the dinner got ready without the visitors 
even laying the table; and etiquette-books of the future 
will do well to gear themselves down to reality, with no 
nonsense about precedence but a word of encouragement 
for the people modestly expecting to be made way for. 
ANDE. 
° ° 


Manners 
I HELD a swing-door open for her sake: 
No hint of notice of me did she take, 
Murmured no word of thanks. Who could she be? 
Why, obviously, La Belle Dame sans merci! W.K. H. 
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“ What lovely chrysanthemums if any how’s the rheuma- 
tism and could you make it hip-bone steak?” 


Other Business 


Y turn to speak has been so long coming that I have 
almost forgotten what I wanted to say. I know 


the gist of it, but I was in so many minds about 
the opening line that I am not clear now which I 
decided upon. 

I will moisten my lips, I think. That’s funny, I heard 
myself clear my throat instead! The other curious noise 
must be my heart. It’s like the ticking of a clock, I 
suppose. You don’t hear it for an hour or so, and then 
you hear it extraordinarily loud. 

My heart has been ticking all the evening; why do I 
hear it suddenly? I suppose if it stopped halfway through 
a beat I should be dead; in fact there can never in all your 
life be a time when you won’t hear it beating. I think that 
is rather a solemn thought. 

What are the secretary and the chairman muttering 
about now? This is a general committee meeting; and half 
the time those two whisper to one another; like the clerk 
of the court and some J.P. 

I come under “Other Business,” rather like A. N. Other 
in a football team. How will my voice sound when I[ 
begin? A fellow never really hears his own voice till he 
stops to listen, and if he stops of course there is nothing to 
hear. I wonder why that has never occurred to anyone 
before? Sometimes I have seen myself in a mirror and 
have thought: “That can’t be me.” But it is. It will 
probably be the same with my voice now. Ought I to 


put on a special tone, I wonder, like women do on the 
telephone? I once asked a woman why this was, and she 
said it was because the other person was so far away; and 
when I could not see the point of this she said: ‘‘ You have 
to talk loudly to someone you can’t see.” But [I still 
couldn’t understand why. 

Good gracious! they are getting people to propose and 
second something else now. I cannot think why some people 
are always ready to propose and second piffling resolutions, 
except that when the minutes are read out at the next 
meeting their names will be read out too, which they rather 
like. Bill Thornly is going to second me; I wish he would 
not keep looking at the clock, though, and signalling at 
me with his eyebrows. Peter Rust is not taking any 
interest. Instead of preparing to support me he is filling 
in scores on his fixture card. Why don’t they get on to 
Other Business? It will be a darned sight brighter than 
this argument about tea-money. 

It must be me now. I will try speaking once quietly, to 
the fellow next to me. Well, it came out falsetto! I had 
better try a bit deeper. Bless my soul, they are putting 
something else to the vote! No, I have no idea what it is, 
my dear fellow. I shall hold up my hand, because it will 
only delay things if I don’t. 

Good! This is it! The chairman is looking round at us 
now. Eh? What was that vote about—to adjourn! I 
believe it was. Yes; the secretary has closed his book. 

“Well,” the chairman is saying, “we all have trains to 
catch. Thank you for your attention. There is No 
other business.” 


° °o 


Horticultural Conceit 


EUCHERA sanguinea speciosa 
Is just another name for London Pride; 

And the Chelsea exhibitioner who shows a 
Heuchera sanguinea speciosa 
Is something of a pedant and a posa 

Because he knows it cannot be denied 
Heuchera sanguinea speciosa 

Is just another name for London Pride. 





“We have to apologize for a power cut.” 
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“The World’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


(With Apologies and Acknowledgments to Profile-cutters Everywhere) 


NE of the questions that used to 
() appear in all intelligence-tests 
set for the Civil Service entrance 
examinations ran like this: “Write 
down the names of at least five foreign 
newspapers and state the country 
of origin.” One baffled candidate, 
I swear it, began his answer with The 





Continental Daily Mail and continued 
patriotically with The Continental 
Times, The Continental Chronicle, The 
Continental Birmingham Post and other 
variations on the theme. Some candi- 
dates, in their misery, fell back on such 
items as Red Letter, News of the World 
and The Scotsman. Of those candidates 
who managed to triumph over their 
congenital insularity the majority, I 
am told, put The Chicago Tribune at 
the top of the list. To-day, any one of 
a dozen foreign newspapers—Pravda, 
Izvestia, The Caucasus Gazette, and so 
on—would spring to the lips well in 
front of The Chicago Tribune, but in the 
good old days Colonel McCormick’s 
sheet was way out in front for nuisance 
value. Barely a day passed without 
some engaging quotation from it find- 
ing its way to the British breakfast- 
table. Until the other day we had 
heard very little of the T'ribune for a 
long time—nothing, in fact, since 1946, 
when Colonel McCormick repeated his 
offer to admit Britain into the Union 
—and we were in danger of forgetting 
its very existence. Now, thank good- 
ness, it is right back in the headlines 
again and the subject of this handsome 
though sketchy miniature profile. 





The Chicago Tribune is a hundred 
and one years old, fat and fertile, 
heavy with dense black type and drip- 
ping with comic strips. With a circu- 
lation of over one million copies it is 
the second largest daily newspaper 
in the United States and the self- 
appointed mouthpiece of the Middle 
West, which it calls “Chicagoland.” It 
is published from an office that has the 
distinction of being the only truly 
Gothic skyscraper. I examined the 
building a few years ago (disguised as 
an Isolationist of course) and marvelled 
at its wealth of pinnacles and flying 
buttresses. The architecture of the 
Tribune is loaded with meaning. In 
its youth Chicago was tough, mighty 
tough, and cared for no man. Then in 
early manhood it grew self-conscious 
about its cultural deficiencies and its 
propensity for firearms, so that the jibes 
and insults from the east began to hurt. 
The counter-attack was fierce and 
prolonged: through the Tribune every- 
body and everything outside the 
Middle West was denounced in extreme 
terms. Joseph Medill, McCormick’s 
grandfather, blasted away at Europe 
and the Eastern States in a series of 
rampageous harangues that held all 
records for vituperation until propa- 
ganda ministries were invented. The 
Tribune Tower (1922) was Chicago’s 
answer to the effete intellectuals, a 
skyscraper that would make the Old 








World’s architectural efforts seem 
ridiculous by comparison, a skyscraper 
made immune from the charge of 
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vulgarity by its Gothic adornment. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, which is 
now printed in Chicago, calls the tower 
“beautiful.” 

Medill ruled from 1855 to 1899. The 
cornerstone of his policy was a ruthless 
and highly exclusive nationalism. He 
wanted the United States to absorb 
the whole of North America. “It is 
very possible,” he wrote during the 
Civil War, “‘that we shall have two 
wars when this one is ended—one to 
clear the British out of Canada and the 
other to clear the French out of 
Mexico. This continent belongs to the 
Free American race and they have to 
have it, every inch of it, including the 
West Indian Islands.” But he wanted 
no help from the Eastern States in this 

















projected expansion; the “unclean 
thugs” of Boston and New York were 
in the pay of the British aristocracy, 
and for the sake of a nod from a 
knight would betray their country 
without hesitation. His greatest 
triumph was to boost Abraham Lin- 
coln and the newly-formed Republican 
Party into the Presidency. That was 
in 1860: eighty-eight years later his 
grandson achieved an even more 
remarkable feat when he _ elected 
Governor Dewey to the White House 
several hours before the votes had been 
counted. The “Dewey DeErFEats 
TRUMAN” issue of the Tribune is 
probably the most sensational effort 
in the paper’s annals, but it has many 
rivals forthatdistinction. Forexample, 
on March 3rd, 1945, the front page 
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streamer-headline ran “Kitts WoMAN, 
Burns Bopy,” while underneath in 
smaller type was a report that the 
Ninth Army had crossed the Rhine. 
Colonel McCormick’s reign began in 
1925. His Anglophobia is partly 
hereditary but very largely acquired. If 
a modern psychiatrist could get him to 
relax his handsome six feet four inches 
horizontally on a_ consulting-room 
couch and talk unguardedly of his 
youth we might discover the truth 
about his early misfortunes. Some say 
that the seeds of his Anglophobia were 
sown when he became a fag at an 
English public school: others, that his 
ego has never quite healed from the 
cuts inflicted by an English master who 
would not tolerate stunt headlines in 
his pupil’s essays. And there is yet 
another possible explanation. Fate 
has decreed that this isolated isolation- 
ist should carry with him to the end of 
his days the hall-marks of his despised 
adversary. His accent and intonation 
are still more British than Chicagoan 
and his appearance is that of the long- 
legged English aristocrat. Ironically, 


HREE new classrooms and one 

new science laboratory have now 

been completed to meet the 
demand for increased accommodation 
caused by the raising of the school- 
leaving age. Advertisements will ap- 
pear next week, in the professional 
journals, for teachers to take over these 
rooms. The science laboratory is 
equipped with an epidiascope, strip 
film-projector, sound film-projector, 
model railway, dark-room with all 
photographic material, and a special 
annexe for drying and curing tobacco. 
The Headmaster has asked if he may 
resign his post and apply for the post 
of Science Master. He has given 
assurances of loyalty to the one who 
will replace him if the Governors will 
grant his request. 

Strong action was taken by the 
magistrates at the juvenile court in 
three cases where boys of school age 
continued to absent themselves from 
school after repeated warnings, both 
orally and written. All boys had 
represented themselves to their em- 
ployers as having left school, and none 
had made more than 10 per cent. of the 
possible attendances last term. After 
retiring, the chairman announced that 
there would be a conviction and a fine 
of five shillings in each case. 


he is the perfect English gentleman of 
the marmalade pot and the whisky 
bottle, and as such there is surely some 
excuse for his conduct. 

Whatever the reasons for it Colonel 
McCormick’s animosity is both sub- 
stantial and sustained. He calls the 
Commonwealth “the Brutish Empire.” 
He believes that the United States 
is a sucker for British intrigue, an 
easy prey for London’s swindlers. He 
believes that there is a well-organized 
movement, backed by Whitehall, work- 
ing to marry impoverished British 
peers to wealthy American heiresses. 
He believes that Rhodes Scholarships 
(conceived by the “infamous Cecil 
Rhodes”’) represent a typically crafty 
move by the British to fill the United 
States with “agents.” Nothing the 
poor Briton can do will please him. A 
few weeks ago Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
Public Relations Officer agreed to 
address American newspaper corre- 
spondents “provided,” according to one 
US. report, “that the Chicago Tribune 
was excluded.” Even that seems to 
have displeased the Colonel. 


° ° 


The School’s Progress 
Report from the Clerk to the Governors 


The incubators supplied to the 
school have been put to good use. It 
was decided not to dispose of the 
cockerels which were hatched but to 
rear them on canteen waste. There are 
now six dozen of them, all nine months 
old. I have suggested to the Head- 
master that he has them _ killed, 
plucked and trussed in school as an 
educational project, and then sold at 
controlled price. He is not very enthusi- 
astic, pointing out that he could save 
all the trouble and get rid of the birds, 
at something much better than con- 
trolled price, to any of the interested 
people who have watched the birds 
grow from infancy to manhood. As I 
understand that some of the would-be 
purchasers are parents of the scholars 
and also include two governors and a 
school inspector, I am somewhat in a 
predicament and would appreciate 
your guidance. 

The school canteen supervisor in- 
forms me that the next date for the 
allocation of ham for the children’s 
midday lunch is a fortnight to-morrow. 
I am accordingly calling a meeting of 
the Governors for this date. 

The Headmaster has passed on to me 
a scheme for providing breakfasts for 
the children. It would appear from his 
letter that the scheme has been drawn 
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There are signs, however, of a 
certain softening in the flinty old heart. 
At intervals ever since 1939 the 
Tribune has put forward its plan for 
ending Britain’s and the Common- 
wealth’s futile independence. The 
Colonel feels that England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales should be granted 
places in the Union and become States 
forty-nine, fifty, fifty-one and fifty-two. 
Canada would be fifty-three, Australia 
and New Zealand fifty-four, and so on. 
This suggestion, which is made quite 
seriously, is sponsored by the thought 
that the British ruling classes are now 
under the thumb of the workers and in 
their extremity might welcome the pro- 
tection of the American Bill of Rights. 

The British are not now Colonel 
McCormick’s public enemy No. 1. 
That réle is played by the “Reds” 
with a supporting cast of Negroes, New 
Yorkers, Democrats, Financial Thugs 
and Dirty Internationalists. |The 
Tribune, by the way, calls itself 
“The World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 
No doubt the Daily Express can 
take it. Hop. 


up entirely by the staff. I would like 
the Governors to give it serious and 
careful consideration. My view is that 
it is a most generous gesture on the 
part of the teachers, and is eloquent 
proof of their devotion to their 
pupils. 

It means that in addition to the very 
heavy lunch duties, they are prepared 
to supervise them at breakfast and 
even take their breakfast with them. 
They wish to keep a few pigs on a plot 
of waste land adjacent to the school, 
and have the pigs slaughtered at fre- 
quent and regular intervals, the first 
one to be killed very shortly. 

This would provide the breakfast 
fare. 

I understand from the Headmaster 
that the scheme has just been sub- 
mitted to him, and that the staff have 
at once given evidence of their sin- 
cerity by collecting acorns, and I have 
been shown the first pile, which is of 
most impressive size. They are anxious 
to commence these breakfasts at the 
earliest possible date. The Governors 
might well consider calling a special 
meeting within the course of the next 
few days to approve the scheme. No 
doubt some of them may wish to 
follow its development. 

M. JONES. 











“Surely there’s SOMETHING we can catch him on.” 


Arty Acting Made Easy 


RTY acting is usually carried out 
in a small theatre built by the 
company in a secret place out 

in the wilds somewhere, so that only a 
few people ever get to know about it. 
Sometimes, too, it occurs at private 
sessions in remote halls in and around 
London. It is widely different from 
every other type of acting, because the 
plays these people choose are mostly 
to do with insanity in one form or 
another. Sometimes it’s schizophrenia. 
It might even be just murder, but 
there’s bound to be something fishy 
about it somewhere, and if it isn’t 
apparent from the action you can 


usually find it all out afterwards from 
the programme notes. 

The first principle of arty acting is 
that you must contrive to look as 
though your grandfather has just been 
trampled to death by mounted police, 
and that you yourself, slightly dazed 
by the shock, are looking around for a 
bed for the night. You must speak 
very slowly in whatever accent is 
currently popular at Oxford, and just 
above a whisper. The stage will nor- 
mally be lit only by a two candle-power 
spot behind a flat somewhere, and so 
you will soon get the hang of how to 
move about as though you were a 
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diver. It will be all you can do in the 
dark to stop yourself from falling over 
the rostrums, steps, stoves and bodies 
with which the stage is cluttered. 

Make up your face very white— 
luminous paint is a good idea. 

Every now and again someone will 
put on a gramophone record of a piece 
by Stravinsky to add to some effect 
or other. Don’t let this frighten you. 
Just keep on talking, and presently it 
will go away. 

Make a lot of gestures. Since most of 
the plays you do will have been 
hurriedly translated from some obscure 
tongue, few people in the audience will 
have much of an idea what you’re 
trying to convey, if at all. So your 
gestures needn’t necessarily have much 
bearing on the general scheme of 
things. One very effective gesture is to 
turn your back on the audience, raise 
your shoulders as though you were 
caught in an east wind without an over- 
coat, and turn your head sharply to 
left or right. This is called having an 
expressive back. Another good one is 
to stand facing the audience with your 
arms straight down your sides, and 
slowly clench and unclench one or both 
fists. If you keep your eyes very wide 
open as you do it this is likely to scare 
everyone silly. Or you can toss your 
hair back out of your eyes, take a deep 
breath, dilate your nostrils, and place 
your right hand resoundingly against 
your chest. This can be taken to mean 
almost anything, and frequently is. 
Probably the most striking gesture is 
to walk round and round the stage with 
both arms raised above the head and 
the eyes gazing upwards. You have 
to be very careful here, in case you 
bump into somebody, but otherwise it 
never fails. 

Throw away as many lines as you 
can. That means, mutter them under 
your breath. If you can’t throw an 
entire speech away, arrange at least to 
smother the last few words of every 
sentence. This makes the whole thing 
seem very realistic, like a conversation 
between two total strangers going 
through a tunnel in a third-class com- 
partment. Besides, it won’t take you 
so long to learn the stuff that way. 

In the arty repertory companies, 
where they have been doing this sort of 
thing for years, only not so openly, 
much the same applies, except that 
you sometimes get a bit more light. 
That’s because they can afford a 
bigger electricity bill than the experi- 
mental places. So, naturally, you have 
to be more subtle. You have to see 
that your clothes are pressed, for one 
thing, and that your gestures aren’t too 
uncontrolled. 

One of the most important things to 
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remember about acting in these arty 
reps is that a lot of the time every- 
body on the stage has to move 
simultaneously and talk simultane- 
ously. There is a reason for this of 
course. It’s to show the audience that 
you’re not amateurs, who always give 
everyone a fair chance. If you’re new 
to this system you may get a little 
confused, or even dizzy; but you'll just 
have to persevere until you learn to 
carry on a conversation with someone 
at one side of the stage, while two 
people at the other side are carrying 
on another conversation and a fellow 
in the middle is talking to himself. 
You will also get used to the idea of 
keeping on the move from the moment 
you make an entrance to the moment 
you sidle unobtrusively off. All around 
you, in the hubbub of talk, people will 
be picking up books, putting them 
down, pouring tea, opening and closing 
windows, juggling with bunches of 
keys, sitting down, striking matches, 
standing up, rummaging in drawers, 
walking in and out among the furni- 
ture, pulling on gloves, shaking out wet 
raincoats, poking fires, drumming their 
fingers on tables, and creating such a 





























bustle that you feel like a sick man in 
a game of musical chairs. You may be 
tempted to think that since everybody 
else is darting about like fury you may 
as well get into a corner somewhere out 
of the way and file your nails. But 
you re wrong there. You’d be spotted in 
no time, and the audience would report 
you to the management for slacking. 

Keep moving, keep talking, don’t 
look out front if you can avoid it, and 
you won’t go far wrong. And—who 
knows ?—one day there may be money 
in it. 

° ° 


Art at the G.P.O. 


HE annual exhibition of works 

by members of the Post Office 

Art Club of Great Britain, which 
is on view in the underground Gunning- 
ham Room of the G.P.O., King 
Edward Street, until November 19th, 
need not be judged by very exact- 
ing standards. The great majority 
of the seven hundred paintings, 
sculptures, photographs, examples of 
handicraft and calligraphy have been 
done by spare-time artists, and reflect 

















credit on those concerned. In spite 
of very few rejections (and absurdly 
low prices), the level of accomplish- 
ment is certainly as high as one would 
expect to find, let us say, at the East 
End Academy in Whitechapel. 

Some professional works by the 
Club’s lecturers—which include draw- 
ings by Hesketh Hubbard and Mr. 
Punch’s artist Bernard Hollowood, 
and a series of fine prints by Percy 
Harris, F.R.P.S.—give a stiffening to a 
lively show whose only real weakness is 
its black-and-white section. W. H. 
Ludlow, who shows eight Impressionist 
paintings, is an outstanding contri- 
butor, and excellent oils and water- 
colours are signed by A. B. Harnden, 
W. Tomlinson, P. A. Shambrook, and 
C. V. Parker, whose “Low Tide, 
Chelsea,” would not shame the R.A.’s 
Water-Colour Room. 

In the other sections I would award 
prizes to W. Everatt Gray for his 
slender carving of “Atlantis,” S. 
Cleave for his pottery glazes, M. Webb 
for an assured wash drawing, and 
long-distance operator V. F. Young, 
who connects me instantly with her 
miniatures. vy. A. D. W. 

















“Well, actually, Dad, there was some prep set—but we are staging a sort of unofficial strike.” 
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WHAT PICCARD MISSED 


Songs from the Other Side 


November Comes to the Terrace. 


IGAN is gone and Belfast, hardly a capful of 
wind 
From England and never a stir from the Northerner’s 
side of the border, 
The Occupation is over and we, for whom Winter has 
stored her 
Ultimate touch of peace, take what is left behind. 
The terrace—our terrace—reverts to the somnolent ways 
that suit us, 
The stack of each smokeless chimney to gulls from a 
haleyon sea, 
Look! The O’Reillys are back and the Nolans at Number 
Three 
And old Mrs. Costello knits in a bower of box and arbutus. 


Once it was all the year round; but now—look to the end 
and see! 

We have lurked in the hills all summer, we have yielded 
cur coast to the Scot, 

As of old, and the Anglo-Saxon—but now we are quit of 
the lot 

And the tourists have paid our rates! So here’s to the 
New Ascendancy! 

Ours is the sweet of the year that God and His saints 
assign us, 

Ours are the rosy geraniums screening our stucco to-day. 

Frost? We shall have no frost with the sea lapping soft in 
the bay, 

And all we shall know of snow is a drift of white laurustinus. 

H. P. E. 
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ST. KORDA AND HIS LION 


{Sir Alexander Korda’s London Films will benefit by a loan, made with Government backing, of £1,000,000 to the 
British Lion Film Corporation, to help British picture production.] 








ONDAY, November 8th. 
—As if to give a sharp 
reminder that Parliament 
cannot remain on the top 
note of excitement all the 
time, Mr. HERBERT Morrt- 
son, Leader of the House, 
and Mr. WILLIE WHITELEY, 
the Chief Whip, presented 
a week’s programme calcu- 
lated to leave unmoved the 
most excitable of legislators. 
With the exception of a Bill to 
compel the user of a vacuum-cleaner 
or “frig.” to fit a suppressor (about 
which more in its place) the agenda 
had about it the quiet and restful 
somnolence of an urban district coun- 
cil’s programme in a quiet year. This 
fact seemed to be appreciated by all, 
and the moment the comparative 
(strictly comparative) excitement of 
each day’s Question-hour was over 
almost everybody hurried off to keep 
urgent engagements in the writing- or 
smoke-rooms. In doing so, as is nearly 
always the case in Parliament, they 
missed several matters of interest, if 
not of world-convulsing importance. 

There was the matter of Lord JoHN 
Hope’s railings, for instance—or, at 
least, the railings of one of Lord JoHN’s 
constituents. Like most British railings, 
they had fallen victims to the fatal 
charms of Lord Beaverbrook, or some 
other war-time Ministerial collector of 
what are nowadays called “marine 
stores.” 

Government business was ended by 
five o’clock and, with a delight he did 
not trouble to conceal, Lord JoHN 
leaped into the arena in defence of 
railings. His chief complaint was not 
of course that the railings had been 
taken to be beaten into swords (or 
something) in the stress of war, but 
that a Mr. Forrest of Edinburgh had 
been offered the princely sum of 
2s. 6d.—five saxpences, sixty bawbees 
—for 130 feet of choice iron railings! 
And the railings, said Lord JoHN 
impressively, were essential if Mr. 
Forrest was to continue to grow 
vegetables. 

But Mr. CuaruEs Key, the Minister 
of Works, who apparently inherited all 
these railings, was unsympathetic. He 
frostily announced that Two Shillings 
and Sixpence was the price offered, and 
Two Shillings and Sixpence was the 
price that was still offered. It is one 
thing, it seems, for a man to be the 
proud possessor of 130 feet of railings, 
standing haughtily, but quite another 
for him to own somany hundredweights 
of scrap-iron, lying in a heap. And 
since the one changed into the other 
the moment the Government’s officials 
uprooted the railings, well—Two 


Monday, 





November 8sth.—House of Commons: 
about Railings. 


Shillings and Sixpence was the price. 
Anyway, said Mr. Key, the time for 
applications for compensation was up, 
and no more could be entertained. 
Lord Jonn Hope did not seem to 
be entertained either, and made the 
fact pretty plain. Mr. Kry, perhaps a 
trifle moved, asked claimants to be 
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60. Lord Hankey 


patient and mentioned that they 
numbered more than half a million. 

Then, with one of those abrupt 
switches common when the motion 
under discussion is ‘““That this House 
do now adjourn,” the debate suddenly 
turned to relations between Soviet 
Russia and other countries. In view 
of all the talk about the Iron Curtain, 
however, perhaps the switch was not 
so abrupt, after all. But, as no Minister 
was present to reply to it, the debate 
lost whatever point it might originally 
have possessed. And so everybody 
went home. 


UESDAY, November 9th.—Lord 

Crook spoke up, in the House of 
Lords to-day, for the nurses. And very 
well and eloquently he did it. He said 
that although there are now seven 
thousand more nurses than there were 
a year ago, there was an increasing 
demand and therefore an increasing 
shortage. He thought the shortage 
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Impressions of Parliament %20@ continue while there 


tutors who passed on to 


Railings modern nurses the hard 


and strict rules mistakenly 


Tuesday, November 9th.—House of Lords: A Call for Nurses. applied to themselves in 
House of Commons: Mixed Medley—and Water. 


days gone by. This sort of 


Wednesday, November 10th.—House of Commons: A Noise ‘‘petty tyranny” would not 
over Noise-Suppressors. 


be tolerated by any short- 


Thursday, November 11th.—House of Commons: Roads to hand-typist, and no nurse 
the Future. 


ought to be asked to accept 
it either, said Lord Crook 
stoutly. 

This outspoken presentation of the 
case clearly shook Lord CrooxK’s 
colleagues on the Government side 
of the House, and Lord SHEPHERD 
promptly promised a new authority to 
organize the training of nurses. There 
are now, he said, one hundred and 
eighty thousand nurses, or twenty- 
eight thousand more than ten years 
ago. But sixty-four thousand out of 
the country’s five hundred and eighty- 
two thousand hospital beds still had 
no nursing service. 

In the Commons they were talking 
about Scottish education and Scottish 
water-supplies and a variety of other 
things. Mr. ARTHUR WooDBURN 
denied what he said was the popular 
impression that Scots were interested 
in water only when mixed with spirit, 
and claimed that all good Scots wanted 
a good water-supply. None of the 
numerous critics who followed denied 
this, but most of them claimed that it 
was unfair that a water-rate should be 
levied on Scots who might never use 
water. They hastened to explain that 
they meant it would not be accessible 
to them in their mountain and other 
fastnesses. However, the Bill was 
given a Second Reading. 


EDNESDAY, November 10th.— 
Mr. WitFrip Paine, the Post- 
master-General, had (as the roadside 
signs say) “been warned,” but when 
he got up in the Commons to move 
the Second Reading of the Wireless 
Telegraphy Bill he described it as a 
“workaday” Bill. The occupants of 
the Tory front bench looked a little 
surprised at this, for they had taken 
the unusual course of tabling a formal 
motion for the rejection of the measure. 
The Bill proposed some consolidation 
of the law relating to radio in its many 
aspects. That was Part I, and nobody 
objected to that. But, slipped in at 
the end, was another proposal, and 
this aroused criticism amounting to 
fury—and that dangerous sort of fury 
which is not confined to one side of the 
House. The Government’s proposal 
was that those who possess or work 
vacuum-cleaners, electric irons, electric 
bed-warmers, and anything else that 
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“Remember how enormous they used to seem when we were kids?” 


can produce sparks (and therefore 
noises in other people’s radio sets) shall 
be compelled, if necessary, to fix 
“suppressors.” And, moreover, Post 
Office engineers are to have the power, 
when authorized by a magisterial 
order, to enter that most invulnerable 
of all castles, the Englishman’s home, 
to see just what is making the noise. 

Visions of the Gestapo (not to men- 
tion the Ogpu) worked the critics into 
“a state,” and there was a big attend- 
ance when Mr. PALING rose to move 
the Second Reading of the Bill. He 
explained that it was not merely a 
matter of spoiling radio and television 
reception (important as that was), but 
also the possibility that avoidable 
noise might upset radar and thus put 
in peril the passengers and crews of 
ships and airplanes. 

This clearly shook the critics, but 
then Mr. Patrne and his Assistant went 
on to scale down the effect of their 
own case by giving a few figures. For 
instance: there are about eleven million 
radio listeners in Great Britain; they 
listen for three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year; the number of complaints 
of electrical interference is about forty 


thousand a year; sixteen thousand 
cases were investigated this year; out 
of that number five hundred refused to 
co-operate in suppressing their own 
noises. 

Some rapid mental arithmetic (sup- 
plemented by scribbling on the backs 
of envelopes) was done by the critics, 
and they decided that the answer was 
a pile-driver to crack an extremely 
diminutive nut. They told the P.M.G. 
so, in varying tones and accents of 
asperity, and senior members of: the 
Cabinet listened with expressions seem- 
ing to indicate that, however willing 
General PaLineG may be to stand in the 
last ditch, he may find that unpopular 
with his own High Command. 

When Mr. Rosert Grimston, who 
was himself at the Post Office, com- 
plained that the Bill enabled the 
P.M.G. to order that an electric iron— 
or a child’s electric train—should not 
be used unless money were spent on a 
suppressor, the normal cries of dissent 
did not rise from the Government 
benches. 

Indeed, Mrs. MrppLeTon, from the 
Government side, was at least as 
severe as Mr. GrimsTon, or even Mr. 
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Harry CROOKSHANK, who, as a former 
P.M.G., had a word or two to say. Mr. 
Paine hastily promised that there 
would be no “witch-hunt”—perhaps 
this was just a slip of the tongue for 
“switch-hunt.” And in the end the 
motion for the rejection of the Bill was 
thrown out by 256 votes to 96. But 
there’s always the “later stages,” and 
it is a fair bet that some of the Bill’s 
proposals will be suppressed then. 


IHURSDAY, November 11th.—Mr. 
Barnes, the Minister of Transport, 
secured a Second Reading for a Bill to 
enable him (or some successor) to build 
about a thousand miles of “special 
roads,” in years to come. They will be 
different from other roads in that they 
will be restricted to fast motor traffic. 
Now, as a (motor)-spiritless wag 
remarked, all that is needed is some 
motor traffic. 
° ° 
: demonstrates her choice of 
mellow-grey Indian lamb for winter warmth 
and charm. Note the attention paid to 
detail—puritan collar and cuffed choir-boy 
sleeves.” —‘“Illustrated Leicester Chronicle.” 


Ruffled puritan collar ? 
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“Wilfred, here, has discovered a good, inexpensive substitute 
+” 
for gold. 


The Screen is Silver. 


ILMS take such a long time to 
P=: this neighbourhood that by 

the time I get a chance to see them 
I have forgotten what the critics have 
had to say about them and whether 
they are good or bad, so before I risk 
spending my money on them I send 
the children, whose opinions by now 
are most dependable. 

Experience teaches that all films fall 
naturally into the following convenient 
categories: 

Kissing pictures 
Cowboy pictures 

War pictures 
Detective pictures 
Singing pictures 
Old-fashioned pictures 
That Boris Karloff. 

There may be other kinds, but if 
there are they are not shown in this 


neighbourhood, and that is all that 
concerns me. 

The morning after they have seen 
the show I catechize the children thus: 

“What sort of a show was it last 
night ?” 

“One Kissing picture and one 
Fighting picture—war, with aeroplanes 
and the atomic bomb. This chap’s pal 
got killed and he said he was a good 
guy.” 

““Many people there?” 

“Full, nearly, mostly kids though.” 

“Any trouble getting in?” 

“No, but one picture was ‘A.’ The 
Kissing picture, I reckon. A lady took 
us in. We saw the lady who got us in 
last time but she looked at me so hard 
I didn’t like to ask her again.” 

“Could you hear all right?” 

“Not at the start. Some boys had 
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paper bags and banged them until the 
man went down the front and shouted 
at them.” 

“Which picture was that ?” 

“That was the War picture. It was 
quiet in the Kissing picture, but some 
of the boys kept making noises. You 
know. Mary went to sleep till the 
scent woke her up.” 

“Did the man squirt scent?” 

“Yes. We thought there wasn’t 
going to be any, but some of the people 
started to whistle and shout out 
where’s the scent so the man came 
round with the squirter.” 

“What picture was that in?” 

“Oh, it was all in the Kissing picture. 
Nearly everything that happened hap- 
pened in the Kissing picture.” 

“Could you hear after that?” 

“For a bit. Then people started to 
go out. You can’t hear very well while 
they are walking out, not since the 
carpet was taken away and they just 
have the boards to walk on.” 

“That all?” 

“Oh, no. I was just going to tell 
you. They had ice-cream. I bought 
two, one for me, one for Mary. That 
was sixpence.” 

“Was it all right?” 

“T suppose. Mary had to push along 
the row past a lot of people to get 
to the ice-cream girl. The ice-cream 
started to melt on the way back, and 
she spilled some of it on some of the 
people. One woman was a bit angry 
and said look what you’ve done, but I 
told Mary to take no notice. Then the 
man came and the woman was grum- 
bling to him, but he went away when the 
other people started to shout hush. 
It was just after that when the ice- 
cream girl tripped over.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Some of the boys took ice-creams 
off her tray in the dark and when she 
turned round to catch one of them she 
tripped over something. She said it was 
a boy’s foot. She spilled the tray of 
ice-cream on the floor, all that was left, 
and when she fell down she lost her 
torch in the dark, and she couldn’t find 
it though ever so many people struck 
matches. She spilled the money off the 
tray, too, and she couldn’t find that 
either. The man went up on the stage 
and he was ever so angry. The people 
shouted back at him and told him to 
shut up because they couldn’t hear the 
pictures. It was quite hard to tell what 
they were saying, the people on the 
picture I mean.” 

“Ts that when you came home?” 

“No. A little bit later on, when the 
boys came in.” 

“What boys?” 

“These boys I am telling you about. 
They got in through a window.” 
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“Into the cinema?” 

“Well, into a room at the side. You 
know, the Boys’ room. One boy must 
have paid to come in and he opened 
the window for the others. The man 
had to go down and fasten the window 
up. He tried to turn some of them out, 
but he got hold of one boy who had 
come with his mother and she made an 
awful fuss when she found him trying 
to turn her boy out after she had paid 
for him too.” 

“Then you came home?” 

“That’s right. Mary was tired. If 
I was you I’d wait until the end of the 
week. There’s a Cowboy and an Old- 
fashioned.” 


° ° 


Recognition 


HAVE a shocking memory for 

faces, even for shocking faces, and 

some of my worst moments in the 
three years since my demobilization 
have been when I have met familiar 
faces in London and not been able to 
match them with a name. It makes one 
feel such a fool. 

When therefore I saw a familiar face 
in a train between Liverpool Street and 
Victoria the other day, it was with a 
great deal of satisfaction that I was able 
at once to associate it with a name, or, 
to be more precise, with six names. 
It was a striking face, with a bottle- 
nose and the smallest imaginable 
moustache and extremely mobile teeth. 
The sight of it took me back at once to 
a night in 1944 when [ arrived in Cairo 
for a week’s leave and reported to what 
in those days was laughingly called 
Movements. 

Movements were the people who ran 
the office that fixed up officers with 
accommodation in Cairo, and I was one 
of a party of seven officers who arrived 
suddenly from Zag-a-Zig at 11.30 
one night and by combined bullying 
got ourselves beautifully fixed for a 
week at the Hotel Mustapha, which was 
usually reserved for field officers and 
above. We seven had a hectic week 
together, going to the cinemas and 
eating ices and generally being perfect 
devils and painting the town red, and 
this fellow in the train between Liver- 
pool Street and Victoria, I was quite 
sure, had been one of the seven. 
Curiously enough the names of all my 
companions were firmly fixed in my 
mind, since all our names were taken 
by a military policeman at the corner 
of Soliman Pasha because we insisted 
on driving in gharries three abreast to 
the danger of the public. 

The sight of this face brought the 
scene back like a flash. The names 


were Dewlap, Ponderby, Smith- 
Fergusson, Anstruther, Kimberley and 
Gradgrind. 


Trains between Liverpool Street and 
Victoria on the Inner Circle are like 
no other trains on the Underground 
system. Other trains are designed to 
get people somewhere in a hurry, but 
the Inner Circle is designed to meet the 
needs of people who require a little 
leisure and reflection between the tasks 
of the day. 

During the ten-minutes’ halt at 
Aldgate I had time to think. This odd- 
faced man, I was sure, had been the 
silliest: ass of the whole party, which 
was saying a good deal, and had 
always been referred to by the rest of 


- usas “That ass Gradgrind.” The name 


flashed into my mind at once. “That 
ass Gradgrind.” I was sure I was right. 
But I am so often wrong when I am 
sure I am right that it was with a little 
diffidence that I approached him and 
held out my hand and said: 

“T think we were in Cairo together, 
Gradgrind.” 

I was gratified to find that, appar- 
ently, I had been right. On all that 
































long and heavy journey through 
Tower Hill, Monument, Cannon Street, 
Mansion House, Blackfriars, Temple, 
Charing Cross, Westminster, St. James’s 
Park, to Victoria—on all that modern 
Odyssey we chatted of our ad- 
ventures in Cairo in 1944. I felt a 
thrill of pride in at last having cor- 
rectly remembered the name of an old 
comrade-in-bars. 

At Victoria I shook hands and said 
good-bye. The odd-looking fellow had 
furnished himself with several days’ 
rations, and with the true courage of the 
old soldier was contemplating, if his 
life were spared, the continuance of his 
journey to Sloane Square and even 
into the dark territories beyond. 

But as we parted he completely 
shattered my morale by saying: “Good- 
bye, Gradgrind, old man. Nice to have 
met you again.” D. H. B. 


°o ° 
“Sree Saturday Spornicnt, by A. J. 
Cumminos. This famous Friday feature 


will appear to-morrow.” 
“News Chronicle.” 


Never have guessed, would you? 





“E eleven and twelve; two programmes ; no coffee in the 
interval ; and would you very kindly get this filled?” 
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listeners, on first making the 

acquaintance of Dick Barton, are 
struck by the thought that it would 
be interesting to hear what action he 
would take were he to be left alone in 
a castle with a new-born baby. Would 
he begin, “I would .wash it much” ? 
We cannot tell. However this may be, 
the fact remains that I was struck by 
this thought, and that shortly after- 
wards, when I put pen to paper in my 
first attempt at a radio serial, I chose 
for my hero Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

To those who hold that for such a 
part charm is necessary above all else 
it may seem odd that I should attempt 
to thrust into the forefront of a 
popular entertainment a man who 
suffered from St. Vitus’s dance and ate 
fish with his fingers. Listeners who 
demand violence may also be _ be- 
wildered by the choice of a hero who 
could do little more than toss a chair 
with its occupant into the pit of a 
theatre. My reply is that a radio 
serial, on account of the large audience 
which it attracts, offers an educational 
opportunity which cannot be neglected. 
When I chose Dr. Johnson for my 
hero it was with the idea of involv- 
ing him in a series of stirring adven- 
tures which would be the means of 


| SUPPOSE that comparatively few 

















The Radio Dramatist 


VI 


introducing his incomparable con- 
versation to an ever-growing circle of 
listeners. 

My first step was to dip into Bos- 
well’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
To stimulate my fancy I hit upon the 
idea of copying extracts from the con- 
versation on to slips of paper and 
drawing them in pairs out of a hat. 
My first selection read as follows: 

Lochbuy. Are you of the Johnstons 
of Glencro or of Ardnamurchan ? 

Johnson. Radaratoo, radaratee, 
radara, tadara, tandore. 

After thinking this over for some 
time without result I made another 
dip into the hat. This gave me: 

Principal Robertson. “Post varios 
casus, per tot discrimina rerum.” 

Johnson. What, drunk yet ? 

Once more I cudgelled my brains in 
vain, and at last I abandoned my 


scheme and turned again to the 
Journal. I soon saw that there was 


little in it that would hold the atten- 
tion of a radio audience. Johnson’s 
account of the process of tanning, for 
example, would hardly be likely to 
keep the listener tense in his seat, and 
his imitation of a kangaroo would not 
be much better, besides being difficult 
if not impossible to handle. Since 
excitement was essential I determined 
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to manufacture it. I decided that 
Garrick, jealous of the great lexico- 
grapher’s growing fame, should follow 
Boswell and Johnson on their journey, 
and aided by Lord Monboddo, Mr. 
James McPherson and the Rev. Mr. 
Carr, should launch on them an attack 
of some kind at the end of each instal- 
ment. The following extract is fairly 
typical of the whole work. I make use 
here of a device peculiar to radio plays 
—a deliberate slowing down of ‘the 
dialogue. In the theatre attention is 
necessarily fixed on the stage, but the 
radio listener may find himself creeping 
with Macbeth into Duncan’s_bed- 
chamber while attempting to mend a 
mouse-trap. A certain repetition is 
helpful. 

Boswell. Have you ever been accus- 
tomed to wear a night-cap ? 

Johnson. No. 

Boswell. Is it not best to wear one? 

Johnson. Sir, | had this custom by 
chance, and perhaps no man shall ever 
know whether it is best to sleep with 
or without a night-cap. Look out! 
There’s Monboddo! 

Boswell. I beg your pardon? 

Johnson. Monboddo! And the Rev. 
Mr. Carr! 

Boswell. And here comes McPherson! 
And Garrick! 

Johnson. I beg your pardon? 

Boswell. Fly, doctor! Make for 
Muck! 

After the word “night-cap” in 
Boswell’s first question, the opening 
chord of Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano 
Concerto is struck. By “There’s 
Monboddo!” the music is thundering 
out with tempestuous violence. Rum! 
Te-tum! Te-tum,  te-rum-te-tum! 
Rum-a-tum-a-tum, te-tum—it is not 
easy to get the thrill of the piece into 
cold print. As Johnson says “I beg 
your pardon?” the music fades away, 
and Boswell’s ‘Make for Muck!” falls 
with great effect into a dead silence. 
The Journal furnished me with the 
words of a song which would, I felt, 
make an excellent ending for each 
instalment. It runs as follows: 
“Tha tigh’n fodham, fodham, fodham, 

Tha tigh’n fodham, fodham, fodham, 
Tha tigh’n fodham, fodham, fodham, 
Tha tigh’n fodham eiridh.” 

Some one at the B.B.C.—perhaps 
one of the Governors—would no doubt 
have been able to set it to music, and 
it seemed to me just the sort of thing 
that might well sweep the country. 
However, the whole affair was merely 
an experiment, and the serial still lies 
in my desk. 
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At the Play 





Home is To-morrow (CAMBRIDGE)—The Wild Duck (St. Martty’s) 
Winterset (THEATRE Roya, Bristot)—A Lady Mislaid (EmBassy) 


HERE is a fine passage in Mr. 
PRIESTLEY’s new play, Home is 
To-morrow, at the Cambridge, where 
two men sit talking in long chairs at 
dusk. The steam-roller of war has gone 





murdered, his flighty wife getting the 
lover she wants, and the bad men 
being about to have everything their 
own way. Despondent, that is, unless 
you are enough evolved to be able to 
take comfort 
from the _ be- 
haviour of the 
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SSS The good man, 
| CORABANA 


yYlayed very im- 
| unure r/ il aiuto by Mr. 

K Gy LESLIE Banks, is 
Ae pt the British chief 
$ of a United 
Nations team de- 
veloping a Carib- 
bean island. He 
has_ passionate 
faith in this ex- 
periment; he 
refuses to com- 
promise with 
dishonesty; he 
rejects the real- 


Fa |\\\ istic offer of his 
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Czech doctor to 
bump off the 
island gangster 
whom inter- 
national big busi- 
ness, hot on the 
trail of an atomic 
metal, is using as 
a lever of dis- 
ruption; and the 
gangster shoots 
him _—_instead— 


(Home is To-morrow 


THE DOCTOR URGES A MEDICINAL MURDER. very easily, I 
Dr. Melnik .......... . . Mr. Ceci Trouncer must say, United 
Sir Edward Fortrose ........ Mr. LesitiE Banks Nations having 

apparently done 
discreditably 


over both of them, at opposite ends of 
the world, but whereas the experience 
has left the European, a Frenchman, 
seared and bitter, the Chinaman has 
come through it with his balance un- 
affected; and he tells the Frenchman 
as politely as only a Chinaman can 
that it takes a very old people to stand 
up philosophically to the supreme 
human agonies. The gale comes, the 
grasses bend, the gale dies, the grasses 
stand up again, goes a proverb of his 
countrymen; and here, so far as I can 
see it, is the kernel of a perplexing 
piece which gripped me in the theatre 
but afterwards left me wondering just 
what it was that Mr. PrresTLEY was 
saying. Plenty of interesting hares are 
raised but the hunt is inconclusive, and 
for an idealist tract this ends on a 
despondent note, the good man being 


little in the way of security. 

Mr. PRIESTLEY believes in a duty 
above nationalism, and so, I suppose, 
do most sensible people nowadays. 
He persuades us, if we need persuasion, 
that a team of experts working with, 
so to speak, a world conscience can be 
efficient—though the absence of a 
Russian from his team robs it of 
sterner reality—if outside graft can 
be made to leave them alone. Can it? 
And how? The play does not supply 
the answer. It would be a miracle if 
it did, but I think one would have 
been left more satisfied if out of this 
study of faith and loyalty defeated had 
come some firmer clue to the degree of 
hope the author finds in the future. 
As the curtain falls the little island girl 
who has joined the unit returns from 
the fiesta to mourn alone by the body 
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of her master and to look wistfully at 
a large wall-map of United Nations 
activities. Hopefully, perhaps. 

The play is not so closely-knit as 
Mr. PRIESTLEY’S best work, characters 
appearing and disappearing for the 
sake of particular arguments rather 
than for their own development, but it 
has much good conversation and is 
sufficiently moving and exciting to be 
dramatic. Mr. Michart Macowan’s 
production is polished except for some 
uncomfortable loud-speaker effects by 
the gangster which need tuning down. 
Miss IRENE WortH provides domes- 
tic tension adroitly, Messrs. CEcIL 
TrRouNCER, ALAN WHEATLEY and 
Joun Ruppock are a forceful foreign 
legion, and Mr. GEorrREY DUNN as an 
over-civilized financier is like some 
exquisite poison-fungus on the body- 
politic. Miss HELEN BaCKLIN gives a 
good sketch of the new-model objective 
girl torn by ancient feelings, and Miss 
Joy PaRKER is charming as the island 
recruit. 


In Mr. Max Faser’s slightly col- 
loquial version IspsENn’s The Wild 
Duck comes over splendidly at the St. 
Martin’s, where the cast under Mr. 
MicHaEL BENTHALL’s skilful direction 
could hardly be bettered. IBSEN may 
have been personally twisted, but here 
his people are very much human 
beings at the mercy of convincing 
human emotions. It is true that the 
ham-handed blundering of that insuf- 
ferable prig Gregers, the idealist who 
wrecks the Ekdals’ happiness in the 
sacred name of truth, seems out of 
another age; but this is only a question 
of manner, for we still have our poison- 
penners and our fiends who throw 
verbal bombs with the ominous preface 
“Frankly, old boy, and only for your 
own good,” and if Gregers’ pattern is 
out of date the effects of his inter- 
ference are still easily recognizable. 
IBsEn’s satire on the busybody holds 
good. If you have only read the play 
and have wondered how the strange 
business of old Lkdal’s forest in the 
attic could possibly be made anything 
but absurd then you would be sur- 
prised at its effect on this stage. Mr. 
Mites Matieson’s delightful playing 
of the broken, boozy old sportsman 
makes his rabbit-potting under the 
rafters seem the most reasonable 
pastime imaginable, and as the futile, 
self-dramatic son Mr. AnToN WAL- 
BROOK lends filial colour to this world 
of make-believe. He gives a fine per- 
formance, rich in comic pathos which 
passes naturally into the tragedy of the 
end. And it is tragedy. Miss Fay 
Compton does mysterious things with 
her face to suggest wonderfully Gina’s 
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honest stupidity and all the pinching, 
scraping and worrying that has made up 
her life. Mr. Ropert Harris. gauges 
cleverly Gregers’ ecstatic intensity, 
to which Mr. WaLTER FiITzGERALD’S 
dynamic Doctor Relling is nature’s 
antidote, and as Hedvig, the child- 
victim of adult imbecility, young 
Miss Mat ZETTERLING is very moving 
indeed. 


Bristol’s beautiful little Theatre 
Royal, an eighteenth-century gem, 
seemed almost too gentle and elegant a 
setting for Mr. MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 
poetic melodrama of raw life in the 
riverside slums of New York, Winterset, 
but this fine play and Mr. ALLAN 
Davis’s robust production of it quickly 
stirred one beyond the reach of niggling 
sensibility. It is a gangster thriller of 
considerable excitement, and a lyrical 
love-story, and a fine essay on human 
devotion all rolled into one, with more 
than a passing smack of O’Casey. In 
spite of some daringly long speeches 
and of sudden switches from the 
clipped sub-machine-gun dialogue of 
gangsters to stylized disquisition the 
tension is extraordinary, and the back- 
ground of sordid poverty and stark fear 
throws into the sharpest relief the sub- 
lime courage of the lovers, whose last 
minutes together on the wharf, before 
they die, riddled with bullets, is surely 
the real stuff of tragedy. The perform- 
ance of the Bristol Old Vic Company is 
sound, and in the case of Mr. NicEL 
Stock, a young actor who gets better 
every time I see him, very good. He 
takes the part of the youth who has 
dedicated his life to revenge the framed 
execution of his father, and who rejects 
its fulfilment because ofagirl. Miss JM. 
Bacon, though emotionally limited, 
plays her with an admirably simple 
directness. Mr. Paut RocErs’ wise 
old Jew, Mr. Davip PHETHEAN’s por- 
trait of his craven son, Mr. JOHN 
Byron’s tormented killer and Mr. 
JOHN PHILLIPs’s brain-touched judge 
are all vivid, and Mr. Larry EGcue- 
TON’s looming set with its distant view 
of the city combines the sinister and 
the romantic with imagination. This 
production is a treat which London 
should share. 


Fair to middling seems the just 
description of A Lady Mislaid, Mr. 
KENNETH HorNE’s new comedy at the 
Embassy. It has quite neat situations, 
quite neatly exploited, but somehow it 
never gets up the rollicking momentum 
which would carry us away. The police, 
somewhat laxly administered, are 
digging in the garden of a country 
cottage for the body of the last 
tenant’s wife, when the supposed 


murderer arrives to embarrass the two 
girls who have taken the cottage 
in pursuit of rural peace and to 
cover himself in undeserved sus- 
picion. For the lady is by no means 
dead. We are kept guessing all right, 
but rather too coolly, for we have a 
feeling that the author will get out of 
his impasse a little easily, as indeed he 
does. But there are funny moments 
and some good lines. Mr. DeEnys 


BLaKELOCK, who plays the visitor, is 
an expert at leaving the best things 
unsaid, Miss Avice LANDONE and 
Miss Mary MacKENzIE turn the new 
tenants’ troubles brightly to account, 
Mr. Hueu Latimer as the dashing 
sergeant makes pleasant mock of the 
constabulary, and as the ghoulish 
evacuee “daily” Miss JoAaN SANDERSON 
provides a running commentary that 
chills the blood. ERIc. 






































































































































“Have you one with ‘Puppy’ in French?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Hogg and Shelley 


Durie the war Mr. W.S. Scott published three volumes 
in small limited editions containing the letters Shelley and 
his second wife, Mary Godwin, wrote to Jefferson Hogg, 
together with a few letters written by Hogg himself, by 
Landor, Peacock and Leigh Hunt. New Shelley Letters 
(THe Boptey Heap, 10/6) includes nearly all this corre- 
spondence together with a new introduction by the editor. 
It had been Hogg’s intention to use these letters in his “ Life 
of Shelley,” but he abandoned the Life owing to disagree- 
ments with the poet’s son, Sir Percy Shelley, a respectable 
mid-Victorian gentleman who, though doubtless proud of 
his wild inspired father, did not favour a too exact account 
of his personal life, especially in the extravagant phases 
covered by Shelley’s letters to Hogg. “Oh, how I wish I 
were the Anti-Christ,” Shelley writes in the first letter given 
here. Presently his marriage with Harriet, and the 
ensuing complications, displaced atheism as the theme of 
his letters. Hogg made love to Harriet in Shelley’s absence, 
and Shelley, though theoretically a free lover, was upset. 
“Jealousy,” he wrote, “has no place in my bosom”; but 
Harriet, he explained, was not so emancipated as himself, 
and must not be enlightened too abruptly. The curious 
letters to Hogg from Shelley’s second wife, Mary Godwin, 
suggest that Shelley was still trying to put his sexual 
communism into practice, with Hogg again willing to 
co-operate. They were all very young, and there is some- 
thing touching in Mary’s letters, but one can understand 
Sir Percy’s feelings. H. K. 
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André Gide 


Volume II, 1914-1927, of The Journals of André Gide, 
translated and annotated by Justin O’BrIEN (SECKER AND 
WaRBvRG, 30/-), continues the record of Gide’s search for 
a right relationship between himself, his God and his work. 
It is partly a diary, less gossipy and perhaps less entertaining 
than the previous volume, partly a collection of detached 
notes. “ Numquid et tu... .?”, the Biblical readings with 
commentary, is reprinted in full. Uneasily poised between 
Paganism and Protestantism, Gide, unlike many writers of 
spiritual autobiographies, is primarily an artist, and it is 
this third element which makes the book integrally new. 
In this period he belonged to the Right, and it is curious that 
he should have been championed by the post-war young. 
In many ways he has been a solvent, and the attempts of 
every party in turn to capture him have not only failed but 
have loosened the cohesion of his would-be captors. It is 
his honesty which has made him original, and however 
much one may regret the tainted Hellenism of some of 
these pages, they provide an unparalleled record of the 
movement of a powerful mind in a fluid age and, quite 
apart from their own great value and interest, are essential 
to the understanding of the contemporary world. The 
Nobel prize, which has crowned the certainties of Kipling 
and Shaw, has now been conferred on Gide the elusive, the 
hesitant, the subtle. For new readers the approach through 
the Journals may be simpler than the approach through 
the novels. R. G. G. P. 


New England’s Normandy 


Dedicated ‘to Normandy and all it represents in the 
past, present and future of the entire world,’ Came a 
Cavalier (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 12/6) is delightful in 
so far as it fulfils the promise of that preliminary gesture. 
As a novel of the first world-war and “twenty years after” 
it fails to handle the second upheaval with the matured 
competence it bestows on the first. There has not been 
time to sort things out; and Mrs. Frances PaRKINSON 
Keyes has not done it. Her young American heroine, 
working as a searcher for the missing at a base hospital 
near Nantes in 1918, emerges among her rather rackety set 
as the ideal New Englander: a “‘seriousness”’ that com- 
mends her to the adjacent chateau. Her courtship by an 
American and a Frenchman is cunningly contrived; and if 
half the book had reached the light-comedy level of the 


‘latter’s vicarious proposal it would have been a memorable 


feat. As it is, the occupied Normandy of Part Two strikes 
one as somewhat ill-assembled hearsay; though it has its 
moments, such as the second generation’s war-wedding at 
Lisieux. A glut of genuine atrocities has rather queered 
fiction’s pitch; but one can imagine America reacting 
appropriately when the heroine’s Massachusetts great- 
aunt confronts a German concentration-camp in the best 
Barbara Frietchie manner. H. P. E. 


Cumbrian 


‘Riven into cracks and chimneys”’—as GRAHAM SUTTON, 
author of Fell Days, describes the Glaramar caves’ forma- 
tion from a wall of precipice that changed its mind about 
where it was going to fall—summarizes the way in which 
he formed his book of Cumbrian tales, partly from legend, 
partly from invention, but wholly from the quarry of his 
native county’s richness of material, animate and inanimate. 
If you know the Lakes as a background to their poets 
merely, or by the route scalable to the elect only over 
Botterill’s Slab, Mr. Surton will have plenty to tell you 
that you did not know about sheep and iron, frightful 
precipices, smugglers, fell roads, John Peel, the Roman 
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past and the hard economic present of one of the most 
rugged counties in the kingdom. There is a gloriously rich 
horse-coping story . . . but it is impossible in a short review 
to pick and choose from a book crammed with good stories. 
It must suffice to add that the author has done a rare 
service to his readers by casting his “footnotes” in the 
form of a running and very readable commentary in the 
text itself. In short, here is much pleasure for the general 
reader, and a treasure indeed to anyone who has ever 
wrestled, or means to wrestle, with Cumberland. The 
book’s price is 10s. 6d.; and itis published, with twenty-three 
capital photographs, by the MusEum PREss. R. ©. S. 





Haydon 


In The Life and Death of Benjamin Robert Haydon 
(OxrorD University Press, 21/-) Mr. Er1tc GEoRGE has 
given a full, very fair and excellently written account of 
a man who thought he would be remembered as the peer of 
Raphael and Michelangelo, but who has been preserved 
from oblivion by the singularity of his character and by 
a real gift for writing. He was a spoilt only child, and, as 
he wrote to Walter Scott, “never knew the want of a wish 
ungratified.” From his late teens onwards he looked upon 
himself as predestined to do for his country in art what 
Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon had done for their countries 
in war—a vague, vast ambition which found its natural 
outlet in enormous canvases depicting such subjects as the 
“Death of Dentatus” (the Roman Achilles), the“ Judgement 
of Solomon,” ‘‘Napoleon Musing at St. Helena,” “‘Welling- 
ton Musing on the Field of Waterloo,” “Wordsworth 
Musing on Helvellyn,” “Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,” 
and “The Raising of Lazarus.” He imposed himself on 
society by his vitality and self-confidence, and in his 
middle thirties the fashionable world, bowing to Mrs. 
Siddons’s judgment, acclaimed the ‘‘ Entry into Jerusalem” 
as a supreme masterpiece. The rest of his life was a long 
and increasingly painful descent into obscurity and an 
inferno of unpayable debts. His vanity went into his 
painting, his genius into his autobiography, which, though 
his own struggles are its main theme, also reflects his rich 
spontaneous enjoyment of the spectacle of life and the 
variety of human nature. H. K. 





Shock Therapy for the World 


In The Flying Saucer (Gottancz, 9/6) Mr. BERNARD 
NewmaN gilds with racy narrative a treatise on international 
politics too downright sensible to be taken seriously at 
Lake Success. A famous British scientist, despairing of the 
impotence of United Nations, picks asmall band of colleagues 
from its members, including Russia, and fakes a Martian 
attack to scare world leaders into unity. He has perfected 
extremely accurate rockets, which he dispatches from a 
ship in the Atlantic, as well as counter-radar to prevent 
their source being plotted. With these pressure is applied 
gradually. First comes a demand for the world’s gold (sent 
in hieroglyphics dramatically decoded by the Chinese pro- 
fessor who has written them), working up to the dissolution 
of a huge Russian forest by a protonic bomb (thus dis- 
posing of the automatic Soviet claim that Mars is Com- 
munist), and finally to a landing by supposed Martians in 
Central Africa. By then statesmen are so shaken that on 
the suggestion of the Soviet delegate to United Nations a 
world expeditionary force is assembled under the supreme 
command of the British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill 
thinly disguised. This force will never have to operate, 
as under cover of a ray for stopping engines a Martian 
withdrawal can also be faked, but in the meantime the 


dividend in goodwill is stupendous. Democratic elections 
are held in Poland, while a League of World Scientists is 
pledged to a sit-down strike in case of war. There are 
obvious weaknesses in the idea, such as a trust in the dis- 
cretion of scientists which atom experience makes question- 
able, and the fact that a powerful radio transmitter goes 
untraced; but on the whole Mr. Newman’s working-out is 
highly ingenious, with more than a touch of Wells, and his 
political satire is acute. E. O. D. K. 





Desert Secrets 


It is a pity that P. T. Ernerton should have decided to 
treat his reader as though he were sitting in a classroom— 
“Palestine is surrounded by deserts and is on a caravan 
route”—because few writers could desire better material 
than that to be found in Across the Great Deserts (LUTTER- 
worRTH Press, 12/6). The subject, indeed, is unique. 


. Deserts, Sphinx-like and remote, have fascinated such 


varied people as Balzac, Maupassant, T. E. Lawrence, 
Gibbon, and Lady Hester Stanhope; genius and solitude, 
it would seem, go together. In describing the Sahara, the 
Gobi and Kalahari deserts, the author has added a few more 
names, perhaps not so well known, whose torments and 
ambitions as they struggled across these outer wastes 
make absorbing reading. There is, for instance, the 
peculiar case of René Caillié, the French shoemaker who 
dreamed of exploring the then dangerous and unknown 
Timbuktu. He had no money, education, influence or the 
means of reaching his objective; yet in the end the solution 
was sublime: where expensive expeditions had failed, he 
decided to walk across the Sahara disguised as a Moslem 
pilgrim, “his only food . . . boiled rice or peanuts with an 
occasional stewed mouse.” Again one cannot but admire 
the fantastic, P. C. Wren-like hero, De Bournazel, who 
fought the Arabs against impossible odds, always cheerful 
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“Well, all right then, I’ll take fifteen per cent. 
commission, but not a penny less.” 
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“I want to change this block of stamps I bought—there seems to be a printer’s error in one 
of them.” 


and always in a red coat. P. T. ETHERTON also describes 
the other inhabitants he knows so intimately—the Mon- 
golians, Bushmen, Hottentots, the French Legionaires, 
Berbers, Blue Moors and the Tuaregs, “the people of the 
veil ’’—with enviable ease, though one could wish the book, 
as a whole, had been better handled. R. K. 


Nazis at Sea 


In Hitler and His Admirals (SECKER AND WARBURG, 15/-) 
Mr. ANTHONY MARTIENSSEN, student of “top-secret” 
German naval archives, tells once more the story of the 
war as seen through enemy eyes, this time with the emphasis 
on action at sea. His central characters are navy-builder 
Erich Raeder, who commanded Germany’s marine forces 
until Hitler, enraged at defeats in the Arctic, decreed in 
a fury that all the big ships should be summarily dismantled, 
and Karl Doenitz, who thereupon succeeded him and 
quietly rescinded the order. Both men were experienced 
politicians as well as sailors, Doenitz seeming indeed to 
be the only one of the Fuehrer’s advisers to keep his head 
in the grim last days in Berlin when Adolf was frankly 
insane and resistance was breaking down in dust and agony. 
Here, as they confided to their diaries, or as were noted 
in the minutes of meetings at headquarters, are the ups 
and downs of U-boat war, the grandiose plans of world 


conquest, the fears that preceded the ugly betrayal of 
Norway, the particular brand of scornful treachery reserved 
for the Italians. Above all here are the detailed plannings 
that went to prepare Operation ‘‘Sea-Lion”—the invasion 
of Britain. None of Hitler’s officers loved the project, 
and he himself was not enthusiastic. The dislike and the 
excuses and the final shelving of the plan all meant just 
one thing—the Sea-Lion was on guard. 0. ©. P. 


The Jackdaw of Rhymes 


Like “the little jackdaw,” Mr. Jonn BeETJEMAN has a 
roving, acutely observant eye and a catholic taste for odds 
and ends. His Selected Poems (published at 8/6 by JoHN 
Murray, with a critically appraising preface by JOHN 
Sparrow, who chose the verses) he has ruammaged from all 
the coloured counties. Of all our poets, he has the most 
extraordinary feeling for the implication of the trivial: 

“Sand in the sandwiches, wasps in the tea, 

Sun on our bathing-dresses, heavy with the wet.” 
A line, and half one’s childhood is brought back. Place 
to him, whether in Ireland or Highbury, a Lincolnshire fen 
or a Cornish village, is translated by a peculiar poetical 
algebra into time—nearly always time past—and people. 
Amidst the pitch-pine pews of a London suburban church 
of the Gothic revival he can sense “Wonder beyond 
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Time’s wonder,” and wherever the wing of his fancy 
flutters he seizes on some scrap of tinsel for his treasure 
hoard. Even in the domestic architecture of Aldershot 
he can find drab strands of beauty. One suspects that 
Mr. BETJEMAN has the kind of poetic vision which sees the 
light that always is on sea and land, and that that is why the 
world he shows us is so oddly moving and alive, precisely 
because he makes the familiar fresh again. R. ©. 8. 





Belfast Underworld 


Sordid enough, but more than redeemed by understanding 
and compassion, Mist on the Waters (MICHAEL JOSEPH, 9/6) is 
an implied indictment of a society conditioning men for 
crime. The criminals themselves, two Belfast blackmailers, 
Pelancey and Barty, never dream of attributing their 
lapses to their environment. The creator, Mr. F. L. GREEN, 
is equally non-exculpatory. The only excuse offered for 
anyone in the whole galére is made for the blackmailer’s 
victim, one Molloy—a business man who collapsed with 
Ulster’s linen trade and ‘“‘a youthful inability to adapt his 
temperament to the environment of commerce.” The 
second excuse, however, would hold good for Pelancey and 
Barty, the first of whom runs a dry-cleaning shop—the 
second, anybody’s errands. A compromising letter, the 
mere dead embers of an extra-matrimonial romance, 
turns up in a coat sent to Pelancey’s for cleaning. The 
two down-and-outs seize their nettle of a chance—and 
the sting of it pervades a fine piece of tragic writing. The 
women of the cast—from Barty’s old mother to Molloy’s 
ex-mistress—are characterless compared to their errant 
menfolk. But the dog-like loyalty that lifts the two crooks 
into a fate as heroic as any in recent fiction will be remem- 
bered when the almost inevitable tediousness of industrial 
feminine society, suburban or slum-bound, is forgotten. 

H. P. E. 


Ballade of a Half-Man 


THINK my income-tax has gone amiss, 
I think their calculations are astray. 
Dearest inspector, all I ask is this: 
That I should somehow keep the wolf at bay. 
My life is quite intolerably gay, 
I am so happy that I shriek and yell; 
Since you must spirit half my wealth away, 
Why don’t you take the other half as well? 


Daily I dine in luxury and bliss; 
For half a crown I buy a wisp of hay, 
I mix it with a little verdigris 
Upon a half-baked platter made of clay; 
But on my annual half-holiday 
I pop around the corner to The Bell 
And buy an ’alf of ’alf-an’-’alf; they say 
Why don’t you take the other half as well? 


In answer to your letter, Sir, or Miss, 
Dated about the twenty-ninth of May 
And sealed (as is your custom) with a kiss, 
I am too weak to curse, too sad to pray. 
You tax me when I work and when I play, 
You tax me when I buy and when I sell, 
You take up half my night and half my day, 
Why don’t you take the other half as well? 


Prince, this great realm is falling in decay, 
The very word Taxation is a knell; 

You have had half my life and half my pay— 
Why don’t you take the other half as well? 





“Well, there she goes, sir—so we needn’t have hurried after all!” 





UMMY! Mummy, is your 
pulled - out tooth better? 
Mummy, we’ve been black- 

berrying—oh, can you see? How can 
you see? Well, we haven't really 
brought any home, there weren’t 
really any left, only the sort that 
squash in your fingers and you have to 
lick them off. 

Mummy, what does it mean, die 
hard? Didthe Romans diehard? Well, 
the Romans: you know, the Romans. 
They must have died hard if people 
dig up. their skeletons, mustn’t they ? 

Mummy, we had a lovely game, it was 
called yop. Yop. In Miss Fisk’s car. 
Well, Mummy, that’s what we went 
blackberrying in, Christopher and me: 
we were just looking at Miss Fisk just 
going to put away her car, and she said 
how were you, and Christopher said 
quite well thank you except you had 
awful toothache, and Miss Fisk said 
being a Girl Guide died hard, Mummy, 
and went in and fetched a lot of 
baskets and things and said we’d go 
and pick something. And Martin and 
Hilary were just going by so they came 
too and where we were going to, 
where the blackberries were, was a 
Roman road. 

Well, yop is, you all have a number, 
only it must be under ten, like eight 
—Martin was eight; or three—I was 
three. Then if you see a car with an 
eight or a three in its number you have 
to shout yop and it counts one. But if 
a car comes up behind and passes you 
and it has your number and you 








Yop 


haven’t shouted yop, you take off two. 
Well, it’s quite an easy game really, 
but ours was a bit different because we 
had a Roman yop, and the cars we met 
with our numbers on were Romans, so 
we had to kill them and we had to say 
yop-yop-yop all the time they were 
coming until they had gone, so that it 
was a machine gun. Well, so that we 
were killing them, Mummy. And if 
our number came up behind and passed 
us we were dead—so we all had to look 
for everyone else’s number too, in case 
of being killed without knowing. 
Well, Mummy, it couldn’t really be 
an easier game. And wasn’t it wiz!— 
when we had just stopped to get out, 
another car came and stopped by us to 
ask the way, and the man leaned out, 
and we’d just seen him in time before 
he came up behind, because—what do 
you think, Mummy?—he was four- 
eight-three-two. Four-eight-three-two— 
it was all of our numbers. So we all 
leaned out too and yopped all at once 
—he was surprised. He must have 
been dead all right: Miss Fisk said 
she’d never heard anything like it. 
Mummy, isn’t it funny about Roman 
roads, the way they never go round 
corners? Why don’t they go round 
corners? The one we’d come on was 
English, it went round corners all the 
time. This Roman road you’d never 
have known was a road at all, it was 
just a sort of place. My knife wouldn’t 
dig up very much at a time. Mummy, 
could we go to-morrow, if your tooth’s 
all right, and take a spade and things 
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to try to dig up a skeleton or a treasure 
or something? Well, Mummy, some- 
body has to dig up the things they have 
in museums, and the label could say 
Who found by, and Where found, and 
How old, so that we should be famous. 

Mummy, when I was digging, a car 
came and it had a three and I wasn’t 
playing yop then, and all the others 
said I’d killed them, and we fell into a 
nettley ditch and the blackberries fell 
out and Christopher feli on top of them, 
and they said it was my fault. There 
were only about six blackberries, and 
Hilary’d picked nearly all of them; 
Christopher and Martin had _ been 
looking for mushrooms but they only 
found a toadstool. Mummy, wasn’t it 
funny, one of Miss Fisk’s baskets dis- 
appeared. Well, I mean it vanished. 
It wasn’t there any more. We didn’t 
know, we thought it must have fallen 
down a Roman well or something. 
There didn’t seem anything much to 
pick except Old Man’s Beard. We got 
some for a surprise for Miss Fisk, to 
put round her porch like a harvest 
festival. Some of the fluffy bits came 
off on the car, and we sat on some of 
it by mistake coming back, and we 
played yop again. And Mummy, isn’t 
Hilary silly ?—every time she said yop 
she bounced up and down and all over 
the Old Man’s Beard. 

Mummy, why do butchers have 
Roman holidays? Butchers. Why do 
they? Well, it was something Miss 
Fisk said when we were saying thank 
you to her for the ride. 
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The Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus 


The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, one of the 
wonders of the ancient world, was erected to 
the memory of Mausolus, King of Caria in Asia 
Minor, who died in 353 B.c. This mighty tomb, 
140 ft. in height, was destroyed in a.v. 1402. 









TODAY, it is the develop- 
ment of machinery which is our 


the modern world. In this de- 
velopment, the small components 
from which a complex machine is 
assembled are often forgotten... 
yet they are the very steps of pro- 
gress. In this respect the develop- 
ment of Terry’s presswork over 
the last ninety years has contri- 
buted in no small way to the ad- 
vance of engineering in general. 
Today Terry’s presswork leads 
the world in accuracy, strength 
and design—yet research goes on, 
to improve an apparently perfect 
product, to help you with your 
most baffling presswork problems. 


™ ae 


TERRY’S FoR PRESSWORK 


Herbert Terry & Sons Limited Redditch England 
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The most important part of a pencil is its lead. A really 
good one can make all the difference to your work. The 
quality of the lead in a VENUS is ensured by a special 
colloidal process. In all the seven grades of the VENUS 
“ War Drawing ” you have perfect grading. There are 
also “ Utility ” Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
Our famous branded lines of VENUS Pencils will return 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. * 


Be 


ie 
“ ENUS 
The ¥ World's Perfect Quality PENCIL 


VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 


* USERS OVERSEAS. The famous 
Venus polished pencils are available 
again for overseas buyers only. 
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SPLIT PERSONALITY? 


You need to smoke—yet need to save? You want a full 
pouch—but not an empty pocket ? Smoke Four Square. 
Four Square gives you more satisfaction from every pipe— 
and that means fewer pipes per day. It’s a clean smoke, 
too—every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last shred, 
leaving no wasteful dottle! Six blends — foil-wrapped 
for freshness. 
Original Blends 4/54 oz. 
Matured Virginia (Red) Original Mixture (Blue) 
Empire-de-luxe Blends 4/1} oz. 
Cut Cake (Yellow) Empire Mixture (Green) 
Ripe Brown (Brown)  Curlies (Purple) 


FOUR SQUARE 


BY DOBIE’S OF PAISLEY 











This Jacobite glass bears an engraved 
portrait of Prince Charlie, and was a 


favourite device for expressing 
loyalty to the exiled Stuarts. It was 
in glasses like this that Drambuie, the 
Prince’s own liqueur, was onpny 
served 


Drambuie 
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POUND OF WILKINSON'S 
LIQUORICE ALLSorTS IS | 
ZAS GOOD AS EVER} 










Good, pure 
delicious food, 
A treat to eat 
~and easily 
digested 


Enquiries to : 


SS: es 
MONTGOMERIE CO- “LTD: IBROX: GLASGOW. 








Victorian 
Masterpiece 
From high-class confectioners, or by post 


enclosing Personal Points card which will 
be returned. 4/7 per lb. post free. 


tarraldo 
ORIGINAL 


HARROGATE TOFFEE 
JOHN FARRAH & HARROGATE TOFFEE LTD., HARROGATE 
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TEK Pure Bristle |... ° 

| TEK 
‘NOW in GOOD SUPPLY |.” 
| 

IN TEK 

| There are now good supplies of Tek pure bristle NYLON 1/10 
toothbrushes in the shops. And Tek Junior, for | TEK 
children, is also available. Whether you prefer JUNIOR 1/3 
| bristle or nylon, insist on Tek. ore 

| All chemists stock them. Pa Sux) 
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ONCE MORE YOU CAN 


AND SAVE MONEY TOO} 


Be kind to your face and pocket. Invest 
in a Rolls Razor. Self-stropping. Self- 
honing. Self-contained. One hollow 
ground blade gives years of cool, clean, 
velvety shaves. Now in the shops. Get 
yours early. 40/5d. inc. Tax. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


THE WORLD'S BEST SAFETY 
me RAZOR LTD., Head Office, Factory & Service Dept : CRICKLEWOOD, 
W.2. Showrooms : 193 Regent Street, London, W.1. (Callers only). 




















* 
EMPLOYERS 


face heavier claims at Common Law for 
workers’ injuries after 5th July, 1948... 


ASK THE 


foremost Office for Industrial Injury 
Insurance how to cover your new risk— 
with matchless service and economy... 


Mipcanp EMPLoyvErs’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 
London Offices: 17 Savile Row, W.1 
Sackville House, 143/149 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
And 35 Offices for Service throughout the Kingdom 
FOUNDED IN 1898 ASSETS OVER £8,400,000 
General Manager — Allan S, Barnfield, O.B.E. 
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TOOTH BRUSH 
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What value you get 
in Andrews! 


FIRST, this pleasant-tasting 
effervescing drink quickly chases 
gloom away. It freshens the mouth 
and helps to clean the tongue. 


NEXT, antacid in action, 
Andrews settles the stomach, 
corrects digestive upsets. 


THEN, Andrews checks bilious- 
ness. 


FINALLY, to complete your 
Inner Cleanliness Andrews gently 
clears the system and _ purifies 
the blood. 


Only 2/3 — family size tin, & 
guaranteed to contain 8 43; 
ozs. Be regular with your 
Andrews—refreshing, 
tonic, laxative. 










ANDREWS 


LIVER SALT 


hr luner Cleanliness 


Winter scala 
# TORQUAY! 


Happy holiday—away from the fog 
and dreariness of Winter into the 
luxury and warmth of Torquay. 
There's laughter and good fellow- 
ship awaiting you at the Hotels of 
Torquay, where you can rest, relax 
or be gay—as the mood dictates. 
IWustrated Guide with Hotel List 
#y 6d.) from Berkeley Hollyer, 
O., 163 Marine Spa, Torquay. 








For : aes Services enquire at 


Stations, Offices and Agencies. 


2m “7 ORQUAY 
| Queen of the Englih Rinicha 
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fine « wines pe a century 
John E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 
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Your graph is built up, simply and 
quickly, by clipping the signals into the 
slots. No crayons, inks, erasures or 
drawing board. Numbered and lettered 
signals, index tubes and other acces- 
sories enable you to lay out titles and 
scales exactly as you want them, and to 
change them easily. 








Ac pli d situation readable at a glance! 
Effective, up-to-the-minute control with a 
minimum of clerical effort! The ease and 
simplicity of Graphdex enable you to apply 
graphic control, with great advantage, to 
any department of your business: Stock, 
Materials, Production, Sales, Budgets, can 
all be controlled more closely, more easily, < 

by this modern method. A new folder, Remingion Rand 
just published, shows you exactly how LTD 


Graphdex Charts work. Why not write, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 
| New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Telephone ; CHAncery 8888 
SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE DEPOTS THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 


today, for a copy? 








TE o-sou years ago, when the first motor bus ventured out on | 


a London street, The Chloride Electrical Storage Company had already twelve 
years’ experience in battery manufacture. Since then, the company and British 
road transport have worked and grown together. To-day, the batteries that 
provide starting, lighting and ignition for haulage and passenger vehicles, that 
start the big Diesels on bus and multi-wheeled truck, that manoeuvre the trolley-bus 
where the cables end, are predominantly Exide and Exide-Ironclad. Over three 


out of five of the passenger vehicle operators in Britain rely on them. In Chloride, 


Exide and Exide-Ironclad batteries, fifty-six ee ee. 


years of steady improvement have achieved 
THE CHLOR!DE ELECTRICAL 


STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
| Exide Works, Clifton Junction, 


near Manchester 


acknowledged leadership in reliability. 
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Absenteeism... 


will result from 


GOOD VENTILATION 


LACK OF 


The Colt System 
of Natural Venti- 
lation proves its 
value. No power 
consumed, auto- 
matic control, 
simple fixing, no 
interruption of 
work. 


Write for Tech- 
nical Data J.103. 






Colt P.R. Venti- 
lator—one of the 
range of Colt Ven- 
tilators available 
for every purpose. 


COLT VENTILATION LTD., SURBITON, SURREY 
ELMbridge 6511-4 


Also at Birmingham, Bradford, Kilmarnock, Manchester, 
Newcastle & Newport (Mon.) 


COLT VENTILATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC 
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Mixed feelings there may be about the ‘ New Look’ in r 
ladies’ fashions, but there are no doubts about the 

modern design of the ‘ New Look’ Diesel Roller. The 
clean line, the enclosed cab and the mechanical per- 
fection of this latest design by AVELING BARFORD 
LTD.—Originators and World’s largest makers of 


See this and other 
contracting plant 
on STAND 132 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


= Its of much careful thought and & MUN. ENG: 
Rollers—are the resu 8 EXHIBITION 

experience .. - OLYMPIA 
NOV. 15—20 





<7 AVELING BARFORD LTD. 


AVELING BARFORD LIMITED - GRANTHAM 
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S' Martin 
“CHUNKY’ 





} 


Regd. Trade Mark | 


MARMALADE 


with all its delicious flavour 
and pre-war quality 
Is NOW OBTAINABLE 


FROM ALL HIGH CLASS GROCERS & STORES 


St. Martin Preserving Co., Led. 
Maidenhead, Newcastle, Ely, 
Horsted Keynes. 





The SAUG: 


of excellent 





Made by the makers of 
— R li } 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. LTD., LEEDS 





EVENT 


a expected to 
find you bed- 
ridden, Henry. 
Weren’t you con- 
ducting Continen- 
tal journalists round 
The Old Taverns of 
London last night ? ” 








“ce > . se : . 
I was. The foreigners were family for years. Rose’s Lime 


most whimsical. We had song | Fuice 


diminishes any 


in Ludgate Circus and boxing — possible after-effects. I attribute 
in Fleet Street. Their health | my robust health to Gin and 


may be less rude this morning.” | Rose’s all evening.” 


** But not yours ?” 


|“ Thanks for reminding me. 


“* Not mine. I recalled an old | 1 feela Regimental Reunion 


advertisement — been in the | coming on.” 


ROSE’ S—for Gin and Lime 
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Any desperado can shoot up the Frisco 
gold train. Some canwinanhonest living 
at cards. The dashing few can claim 
not merely a woman’s heart but her last 
tablet of Personality to boot. It takesa 
well-groomed man to impress the sheriff: 


eAbonaly 


t Ol4 
TuR \ Soa? 
PERSONALITY BEAUTY PRODUCTS LTD. 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 














SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 


Our British Wines represent 
the best value in wine obtain- 
able to-day, and the name 
“WHITEWAY”’ on a label has 
been a guarantee of purity and 
quality for over 50 years. 


XMAS PRICE LIST 


RUBY and WHITE ss Per Bott. 7/9 
Good full bodied wines. 

BRITISH SHERRY. Brown ,, 8/6 
Excellent for general use. 


BRITISH SHERRY. PaleDry,, 9/6 
Superb flavour and bouquet 

for all occasions. Extra high 

strength of 32° Proof Spirit. 

GINGER WINE and ORANGE 
WINE 8/3 
Full alcoholic strength. Ideal 

for Xmas festivities. 








WHITEWAY’S 


BRITISH WINES 


‘ 








CVS-107 











It’s baby’s CHOICE 
Baby decides which milk is right. 
Steady progress, sweet sleep, lovely 


firm limbs — these are all baby’s way 
of saying “ Ostermilk.” 





But you must 


SPEAK UP 


Tell the Food Office to endorse the 
ration book to leave you free to get 
Ostermilk. 


Steady progress tells you 


OSTERMILK 


is right 
serves Scale See Lermete 
td., who, from the very ve 
ed research towards ~ “best possible” 
loods for babies. Farex, for happy weaning, 
is also a Glaxo product. 


5% 3d. ad Ostermilk Baby Book: 
. No 135, Glaxo Leboratories Ltd., 
Greenford, Middlesex. NBI5 
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CANS 
BATTERIES 
for dependability 














* Every Lucas Car 
Battery has Two 
Years insured Life 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTD + BIRMINGHAM : ENGLAND 





PRESTOBAND ? 
—That’s goog | 


The Antiseptic Self-Adhesive Bandage 
5d., 6d. & I/- at all chemists 
Sticks to itself —but not to the skin 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS : 
FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD. 
€6 CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.! 


A product of Vernon & Co. Led., Preston, 
Lancs. 












ABERDEEN 
BELFAST 
CHANNEL 
ISLANDS 
EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW 
HEBRIDES 
INVERNESS 
(SLE OF MAN 
LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
MANCHESTER 
ORKNEY 














SHETLAND “ype 
SOUTHAMPTON p 
WICK 


BRITISH 


Reservations: Principal travel 











INCENTIVE MEANS BETTER TYRES 





BUT A KEEN WORKER 
WON’T ALLOW IT 


UALITY lies in the balance 
+ each of the numerous . 
hand processes in tyre build- : 
ing. Above all it depends on : 
how keen the workers are to 
do a first class job. 

Henley’s have started a 
sound commonsense scheme 
to make good workers extra 
keen. Under a co-operative 
award system as work im- 
proves pay rises. 

Now output, pay and most 
important, quality, are all up 
higher than ever before. 


zs 5 WRINKLES: A wrinkle overlooked in 
Extra incentive means finer | any one of the fabric layers of a tyre 


workmanship. Finer work- | means a poor finished article. Only 
hi noe Henkes T when attention wanders can wrinkles 
manship makes renley 1yres | creep in. Workers who are on top of 


better than the good tyres| the job never permit them, One 








reason why keenness is everything. 


they have always been. 


HENLEY TYRES 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


HENLEY’S TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 
MILTON COURT, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY. Works: GRAVESEND, KENT 
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there 


BERLIN 
BRUSSELS 
COPENHAGEN 


GENEVA 
i GIBRALTAR 


HAMBURG 
ISTANBUL 
LISBON 
MADRID 
MALTA 
MARSEILLES 
OSLO 
PARIS 
PRAGUE 
ROME 
STOCKHOLM 


Ma 
% 


a es 
Ns Ret ure 
me VIENNA 

ZURICH 


vie Seu back 


EUROPEAN 
agents (no booking fee), BEA offices or 
Dorland Hall, Regent Street, S.W.!. Tel: GERrard 9833 


AIRWAYS 



















Paint has a 
big job to do — 
onlyGO0D PAINT 
can do it | 


— SAYS PAINTER BILL 


Hereis alist of some 
of the paints made 
by Fohn Hall — 
who make only 
good paint: 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT WITH THE 
ENAMEL FINISH 


MURAC 


THE NEW TYPE MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 


BRISTOL 


HARD GLOSS PAINT 


BROLISTIC 


WASHABLE OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT 


TURLACA 


AUTOMOBILE FINISHES 


HALL’S 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


DIAMOND 


AIRCRAFT DOPES 


JOHN gp HALL 


AND SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD 





Hengrove,Bristol 4.& St.Pancras Way,London.NW 1! 
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Keep 
your 
strength up 
the natural 


way 


THE BETTER- 
BALANCED BREAD 


WE TEACH YOU TO 
TRAIN YOUR DOG 


Does your dog come to you when called? 
Does he pull when on the lead? 

Do you take him out or does he take you? 
Does he jump up with muddy paws? 

Can he cross the road with you safely? 


THE ANSWER 


You can train YOUR DOG to behave 
properly anywhere. We show you how and 
give you individual supervision 


pe eo 


OUR METHOD IS SIMPLE AND IT WORKS 


WRITE NOW! for particulars of POSTAL 
COURSE FOR DOG OWNERS to 






CANINE DEFENCE 


NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEACUE 
8, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
FILL IN COUPON BELOW 


Please send me Prospectus Sed 
giving full particulars of = 
Correspondence Course for Dog Owners 


s 
NAME ~ 


i 
) 
) 
1 
1 
1 
) 
1 ADDRESS 
! 
1 
! 
1 
! 
L 


ee 





An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


(For residents in some countries payments are cxempt from U.K. tax) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 











* Sanatogen” builds vitality and human happiness 


You too can enjoy 


life as they did 


N THE ‘Golden Age’ men and 

women had a vitality that 
wasn’t yet impaired by the strain 
of modern existence. You, too, 
can recapture the same vitality, 
by doing what hundreds of 
thousands of people have been 
doing for over 50 years—that is, 
by taking ‘Sanatogen’. It is a 
combination of two great 
nerve-building foods (organic 








phosphorus and protein) that 
give you splendid new energy, 
vitality and zest—a true return 
to the ‘Golden Age’ of Life. At 
all chemists, price (including 


tax) 8/3d. 


‘SANATOGEN? 
Regd. Trade Mark 
Nerve Tonic Food 


A *‘GENATOSAN’® PRODUCT 



























a Max. Retail Prices: : m 
R.G.B. Cognacs++42]- SIBON Liqueur Bran 





d 





ly 52/- 
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ROUYER GUILLET & CO. LTD. LONDON 


| 
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Clive Bond 


Lhe Nolepaper 
of 
Quality Land Distinclion 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd. I7 Fleet Street. E-C:-4 














SPAIN 


Hotel Reina Cristina 
ALGECIRA/B 


Visit this British-owned luxury hotel for your 

Winter or Summer holiday. Facing the Rock 

of Gibraltar, and reached by air in a day 

from London. Hotel car meets aircraft at 
Gibraltar Airport. 

Apply Usual Agencies or direct to Manager. 





























NO MORE DIRTY HANDS— 


derm@clean 


Rub “Dermoclean” into the hands before doing 
dirty work in Garage, Garden or House, Ordinary 
washing then leaves hands clean and smooth. 
2i- per pot, incl. Tax. From all Chemists and 


ores. 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
CA 138 








Fine as they are 
7 they cost you 


little more 
than most. 


STRAIGHT CUT 
CIGARETTES 


20 for 3/10 


Made by LAMBERT & BUTLER 
of Drury Lane, London. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd. SC 1R 














NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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HELP .. 


dumb. 





National 


for the Deaf 


PRESIDENT: THE DUKE 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 | 
Tel.: EUSton 4796 | 


to pass on to others! 


The N.I.D. brings to a national focus all 
aspects of welfare and charitable work for 
the hard of hearing, the deaf, and the 

deaf and It exposes exploitation, | FOR YOUR HAIR 
administers homes and hostels. It publishes 
books, pamphlets, and its own monthly 


The Institute is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions and will be grateful 
for gifts or legacies. 


N.I.D. NEEDS YOUR 


Co EW 
TONIG DRESSING 


xvii 





If you want tolook your best start using NUTRILINE 
illustrated magazine, “The Silent World.” today. Nutriline is more than an ideal hair dressing 
—it is a scientific hair tonic too. The regular use of 
Nutriline, with its special antiseptic and nurturing 


ingredients, stimulates young growing hairs, overcomes 


dandruff and keeps the hair perfect in appearance and 


Institute 


OF MONTROSE 


in health, NUTRILINE now means no regrets later. 


NUTRILINE 


Made by the House of Pears 


4/9 a large bottle (incl. Pur. Tax) 





A. & F. PEARS L1D., ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 








NUE 16/880 













the Pike caught in Lough | 
Conn in 1920. It weighed 52 | 


lbs.—a fitting catch for the 
owner of an ELO reel. 


Sole 
Manufacturers : 
BIRKBYS LTD. 

LIVERSEDCE, 
YORKS. 





THE SWITCH FAMILY ROBINSON | 











electric cooker 
as economically 
as possible. 


| 
Mother used the | 
} 
| 


Comfet arranged 
to have her bath 
at night — IWS > 
during the bo. ¢ 
OFF peak periog. | | 2M Re \)4-- Al 














A famous record of the rod is 











os WHAT DID mE CONTROL ENGINEER HAVE 70 SAY ?. 

















, ., }4 It seemed like a dream. Today * | 
“tg. everybody helped to keep down \{| 
ioe Lz electricity demand during the 
ea peck period. Ki | 
¥ii¢ “\y@_ AND SO WE DIDN'T HAVE AQ) 
Y ae NS TO CUT! 
we f Ns SZ a —W96 
7 . : alae LL | 
. toy oF 
LECTRICITY FACT a i 





To avoid electricity cuts this winter, industry aims to reduce its Peak Load de- 
mand by 30%—by spreading the load to other times of day. Commercial offices and 
shops, with less scope for economy, are organising for a 20% economy of demand. 
Domestic consumers can make or mar these — by careful or wasteful use of 
electricity. Keep your demand “ Off-Peak 





(British Electricity) | 


gency 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per bottle 
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delicate, 
exclusive 
and irresistible flavour 


M.A CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS. YORK 








THE KEY JO OPEN THE 


NEW YEAR 


is A 


Gala weekend 


ATTHE 


Write for terms to 
Mr. S. Hewlett 








“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 


day .. 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 


ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”” 











A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


| 


THE STANDARD 


Public Schools Policy 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 





£40 a School Term 


for Five Years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


URANCE COMPA 
Established 1825. 
Nees Assets exceed £54,000,000. 
Head Office : 
3 George Street, Edinburgh 
tLondon:3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4; i5a Fall Mall, S.W.I 


































That’s how | save ’em 


Macleans Peroxide Tooth Paste—Large tube 1/4 

















Use a MACLEANS TOOTHBRUSH 1/4 (Nylon or Bristle) 
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The 
family friend 


Friendly and com- 
forting in many a minor 
digestive upset. Bringing 
double-action relief 
promptly and pleasantly. 
A gentle laxative; an 
effective antacid. Kept 
at hand in all the best 
regulated families. 


‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ 


REGD, TRADE MARE 
Large size 3/2 — equals 3 small size 1/7 
A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS, H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 











eimmets senonily m 
tmtere 


at t [pa 
The shelter of the lovely Cotswolds 
provides the ideal winter climate. 
Music, Entertainment, Healthful rest, 
First Class Hotels. il Services, 
enquire at Stations or Agents. Guide from 
Dept. M, Town Hall, Cheltenham Spa. 











=" HITCHCOCKS 





CARLTON HAYMARKET SOON 








Soothe the [hroat 
PLease the Palute 





FROM QUALIFIED “CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE 
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ALWAYS ON 
THE GO! 
WN 
\ 


Good stock and the finest 
vegetables skilfully blended, 
account for the high quality 
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IMPERVAL LEATHER 


All who are sensitive to the finer shades 


SS 
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of quality delight in Cussons hand 
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finished Imperial Leather Toilet Soaps. 





of FRAY BENTOS Soups. 


FRAY BENTOS 
, 5 uid \ 
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‘Come in, chum!. . 


When your son steps out into the world and per- 
haps leaves home to live among strangers tor the 
first time, it will mean a lot to you to know that 
he is finding the right kind of friends 


Every day, the Y.M.C.A. is doing tor somebody’s 
son what you would wish someone to do tor yours. » 
At home and abroad, tor young men in the Forces nay hee ade sarker 
: : the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
and others embarking on civilian careers, it pro- Athlone, K.G., GC.B.., 
vides the means of physical, mental and spiritual — Prestdentofthe Y.M.C.A. 
refreshment. It offers the interests, friendships "47 and National Ser- 
d ‘ oun ; ae ssa ela utce Fund: 112, Great 
and encouragements every young man needs when Rayssei Si.,London, WCA 
he can no longer live at home. } 
Will you he!p the Y.M.C.A. to maintain and extend 
its work for other men’s sons . . . and maybe 
your own? Please give generously and promptly. 





- Y.M.C.A. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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It is always pieasant to open an tf 
Yi account for another member of a 
i family whose name has been on 
i our books for generations. It is still N 
A more pleasant to record that the 
number of such families is consider- i 
We like to think that this 
i tendency to make ‘banking with the 


¢ able. 


+ Westminster’ a family tradition is A 
Rh the outcome of the Bank’s constant " 
| endeavour to make each customer, 
KR however small his account, feel that 
| he is a welcome visitor . . . You can 
A prove the extent of this welcome for 
it yourself by a call at any branch of 


| the Westminster Bank. 


A WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


“Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room 
near Piccadilly, knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. To-day, when a leaf 
tobacco tax—flat, but how steep!—imposes 
the same duty on lesser cigarettes as on the 
greatest, what even more excellent value a 


Marcovitch offers! 


arcovileh. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 tor 5/3 
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